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AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


By JoHN FREEMAN. 


R. BIRRELL is the least serious of serious 
writers. In his new book, “ More Obiter 
Dicta,’’* he writes of Leslie Stephen—he could not 
write too warmly 
to please me—and 
in the midst of 
his temperate 
praise he singles 
out Stephen’s 
bracing character- 
istic, “anti- 
hum-bug,’’ for 
appreciation. Mr. 
Birrell is nearer 
to Leslie Stephen 
than is any other 
writer of our time, 
by virtue of his 
downrightness, his 
contempt for 
subtleties, his 
fondness for 
round plain truths 
and distrust of 
acute half-truths ; 
and since Leslie 
Stephen has never 
been ‘sufficiently 
admired, it is 
inevitable that a 
question should 
arise as to the 
current apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Birrell 
himself. It is 
hard to avoid 
saying that it is Mr. Birrell’s own fault if the ques- 
tion remains doubtful—a fault of the writer more 
than of the personality concealed or half disclosed 
in the writer. I mean simply that Mr. Birrell has never 
taken himself seriously enough, and has declined a 
martyrdom to the art of letters. He frankly confesses 
that the present essays would have been much better 
had he taken more pains—yet knowing this he seems 
to have taken none. His life has been distinguished 
by labours and high responsibilities, and everyone 
knows that he has been neither careless nor indifferent 
as a lawyer and cabinet minister; why, then, should 
he relax now, when writing for pleasure? A little 
less scruple as a cabinet minister, a little more scruple 
as a writer—what an admirable balance then ! 


* “More Obiter Dicta.’’ By Augustine Birrell. 7s. 6d. 


(Heinemann.) _ 


From a photograph taken in the garden of his London house, 


Mr. Birrell has written the most delightful of books 
on Hazlitt: if only a touch of Hazlitt’s embittered 
seriousness had possessed him’ when he seized his pen, 
looked into his 
heart and wrote! 
He has enjoyed 
Johnson as few 
essayists enjoy, 
and echoed 
Johnson’s 
emphatic tones 
without his 
unquestioned 
arrogance: if only 
his enjoyment had 
made him emu- 
lous of Johnson's 
power of domina- 
tion! He has 
praised Sterne: 
if only he had 
caught from 
Sterne the art 
of taking pains ! 
Toan insignificant 
writer it would be 
foolish to address 
such a_ lament, 
but Mr. Birrell 
has never been an 
insigni ficant 
writer. He is a 
Mr. Augustine Birrell, Y complaint 
relates solely to 
his imperfect 
sense of his own qualities and their full extension. 
I do not ask for another Johnson, but for something 
in the mode of “ The Lives of the Poets,’’ since our 
essayist has shown clear evidence that he is capable of 
it. Ido not expect another Uncle Toby, but I wish 
that Mr. Birrell had approached the delicacy of 
Sterne’s invention, the cunning of his manipulations, 

' But enough of this: let us look rather 


AN at what we have and not pine for what 
ADMIRED _ is missing. I remember reading his in- 
TRINITY troduction to a charming edition of 


Boswell a quarter of a century ago, an 
edition I have not forsaken, an introduction I have 
always found pleasure in. A typical phrase is this: 


‘““T made many notes, but on reflection I have struck 
most of them out, feeling myself convinced not of their 
worthlessness but of their unimportance.” 
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This is perhaps a piece of rare modesty, but it is also 
a piece of far rarer common sense. He likes Boswell 
because his book gives pleasure, and being a big book 
gives more of it than many small books; “it is only 
from big books and from large canvases that pleasure 
of the kind I am referring to can be obtained.”’ But if 
Johnson had written his own life, what would that 
have been? Mr. Birrell answers. “ A gloomy, though 
majestic fragment—a few peals of thunder and a heavy 
torrent of rain, and then some wearied exclamations 


and a frigid dismissal ’’—a shrewd imagination. And 
again : 
“‘ Boswell’s Johnson is the post-pension Johnson. Never 


before or since did a beggarly £300 a year of public money 
yield (thanks mainly to Boswell) such a harvest for the 
public good. Not only did it keep the Doctor himself 
in brown suits and bob-wigs, and provide a home for 
Mrs. Williams, and for Mrs. Desmoulins, and for Miss 
Carmichael, and for Mr. Levett, but it has kept us all 
going ever since. This blessed pension gave Johnson ease 
and leisure—ease of mind, and leisure to talk.” 


Mr. Birrell should have been charged with the adminis- 
tration of Civil List Pensions, in the sure and certain 
hope of discovering and dowering other ripe talkers, or 
silencing the crude and tedious ones by blessed bribery. 

With that other sublime egoist, that irritable and 
exorbitant egoist William Hazlitt, Mr. Birrell is equally 
at home; and this is the more to be wondered at 
because much in Hazlitt disgusts him, and you might 
fancy now and again that only the sympathy of inbred 
nonconformity remains. ‘‘ Liber Amoris ’”’ disgusts him 
above all: he consigns it to “the realm of things 
unspeakable—‘ vile kitchen stuff,’ fit only for the 
midden.”’ But when he regards Hazlitt as the supreme 
gladiator of modern letters, his relish is unrestrained ; 
thus of the famous letter to Gifford he writes : 

“ Hazlitt was never more philosophical than when in a 
passion. He always gets a good thought-basis for his 
hatreds; and he proceeded in this case to build up a 
William Gifford, whom he afterwards criticised, with that 
intimate acquaintance with the weak points of a structure 
only the builder possesses. . . . One can still read this 
with pleasure, and give it other names than Gifford’s, which 
proves how necessary it is, would you keep your rage alive 
for a century, to have a philosophic basis. If you cannot 
do this, the wisest, as also the Christian thing to do, is to 
agree with your adversary quickly.” 


The conclusion is not exhaustively true, for the assault 
on Gifford owes as much, at least, to Hazlitt’s joyful 
malice and his victim’s vulnerability, as to the philo- 
sophic basis—no basis, indeed, but a mere spring- 
board. But the wit of this passage is excellent, and 
the whole temper of Mr. Birrell’s volume (in the “ English 
Men of Letters” series) is admirable. The book is 
his best, partly because he knows his subject so well, 
partly because he admires it so truly, and partly because 
he is content to display Hazlitt rather than Augustine 
Birrell ; so content, indeed, that he has made his book 
an anthology of the fine careless raptures of Hazlitt’s 
loves and hates, often with scarcely a line of his own 
to link the splendours. 

A third instance of our essayist’s cordial felicity may 
be found in Newman. “ More Obiter Dicta ” gives fresh 
proof of the fascination of that great, mysterious per- 
sonality, and Mr. Birrell is plainly fascinated by the 
power as well as the charm, the intelligence as well 


as the spirituality of the great Cardinal, ‘“‘ whose long 
life has been a miracle of beauty and grace.” An 
instance will prove his admiration : 


“The Oxford movement has come to as complete an 
end as anything in the world. Its leader is not only a 
cardinal of the Roman Church, but the author of a book— 
‘Lectures on Certain Difficulties fe]t by Anglicans in sub- 
mitting to the Catholic Church ’ (1850)—which in point of 
style and warm human interest, is worth all the ‘ Tracts ’ 
that were ever written, in which he positively pokes fun at 
the movement, heaps scorn upon the movement, blows the 
movement from the mouth of an oratorical cannon, loaded, 
as only he knows how to load such a cannon, up to the 
very nose with arguments so varied, illustrations so 
enlightening, pleading so tender, sarcasm so biting, that, 
when the book is closed, the reader does not so much as 
cast a glance round for fragments of the movement; he 
knows the movement has for ever disappeared. So far as 
I am aware, no reply was attempted to this onslaught. 
Newman was allowed to slay his own child in silence. 
It is seldom such a spectacle is witnessed as a man turning 
in intellectual scorn upon his former self, and raking out 
the holes in which he once found shelter. Newman did 
it mercilessly, and therefore effectually. He cut down the 
trees and the rooks returned no more.”’ 


He challenges Mr. Lytton Strachey’s comparison of 
Manning to an eagle and Newman to a dove. “ Any- 
one less like a dove than John Henry Newman it would 
be hard to picture... . : As for the eagle, Bossuet has 
earned that sobriquet, but hardly Manning, of whom 
a clerical brother-in-law unkindly said that the seeming 
magnificence of his forehead was attributable to the 
fact that he had no face.” At any hint of derogation 
Mr. Birrell springs to Newman’s side, ready to repel 
an insinuation with a jest. 

And so might one travel all through 


THE all his pages, listening to his vigorous 
EssAYIST talk, his sensible comments on men and 
AT affairs, his reminiscences of books, authors 
LARGE and lawyers. It is no pedant talking ; 


there is no monotony of the hobby-horsical 
writer ; there are no flights, raptures, absurdities. He 
never leaves the ground nor misses the high-road ; 
he never seems to have anywhere in particular to go 
yet always ends at some homely spot, where Fielding 
has stayed or the shadow of Byron fallen, where Richard- 
son gossiped of Clarissa or Swift prattled to Stella. 
He admires the men he is most like—Leslie Stephen 
(again) for example, who belongs “ to the class of writers 
who use their steam for the purpose of going straight 
ahead. He is always greatly concerned with his subject 
—if he is out fox-hunting, he comes home with the brush 
and not with a spray of blackberries; but if, on the 
other hand, he goes out blackberrying, he will return 
deeply dyed with the true tint, and not dragging behind 
him a languishing coil of seaweed.” How many a 
brilliant writer will blush at such a rebuke. Mr. Birrell 
mitigates it by adding, ‘‘ Metaphors will, I know, 
ultimately be my ruin,” but what happier mode of 
suicide could he discover ? What, at any rate, he has 
discovered—although he remains a perfectly straight- 
forward writer—is that you can say so much more, and 
say it so much more clearly, by means of metaphor 
than without it. And yet no lover of metaphor could 
be less of a poet than this quick and humorous master 
of common sense. He avoids poetry in his prose, and 
cares little for talking about it. He praises Swift's, 


From a drawing by Walter Tittle. Augustine Birrell. 
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but rather to offset his denunciation of what revolts 
him in Swift, for he is easily repelled by the abnormal, 
though Mr. Joyce had not yet written a line, or indeed 
scarce learned his letters, when our essayist complained 
that no fouler pen than Swift’s had soiled our literature. 
Usually he is indifferent to poetry that does not display 
Browning’s mental agility, and reserves his public 
affections for prose, for the older prose writers with 
whom all his days have yielded a growing familiarity. 
Speaking of one of them Mr. Birrell has rightly said 
that the first thing for people to be taught is to enjoy 
great things greatly, and it is to this humane task that 
he has addressed himself in his various ‘‘ Obiter Dicta.”’ 
His subjects are Pope and Carlyle, Burke and Milton, 
Gibbon, Richardson and a score of lesser writers. Pure 
literary enthusiasm, he remarks, sheds but few rays, 
and this may be true of Mr. Birrell’s enthusiasm ; but 
it is not the whole truth, for if he does not irradiate 
he excites, provokes, warms and nourishes. He is 
perhaps old-fashioned, for does he not write of old 
masters and ignore our uncertain idols of the hour ? 
And does he not stand for a discretion which we have 
all cast off, as when he justifies Ainger’s edition of 
Lamb by saying that an editor is right in excluding 
the rinsings of his author’s desk: “an editor is not a 
sweep ’’? But we may like him just because he is 
old-fashioned, because he is stable yet discursive, fixed 
in opinions and sometimes in the wrong yet never dull 
or tame, and seldom indifferent to his subject and his 
audience. He does not bore us, because he is not bored 
himself. In an early essay on actors, that would make 


any conceited actor writhe, he declares that to amuse 
the British public is a task of Herculean difficulty and 
danger, and that the art of the actor is not worth the 
price he must pay for it ; but he himself has “ amused ”’ 
the public for a good many years, not unworthily, by 
saying what he pleases and by presenting his definite 
self with the unconscious freedom of a man sure of his 
own mind. “ Literature was meant to give pleasure, 
to excite interest, to banish solitude . . . to give joy 
to those who are still capable of joy, and—why should 
we not admit it ? to drug sorrow and divert thought.” 
It is a sane and modest office ; it is almost provincial 
in its modesty when you think of our metropolitan 
solemnity of profession. Mr. Birrell has written always 
with the sense of it clinging to his pen and making his 
essays bright and candid. His candour is humorous 
when he admits in a foot-note a trivial confusion of 
titles and adds, ‘‘ Several correspondents have called 
my attention to this. I knew what I was doing, but 
thought it did not matter. It seems it does.” Is 
there not a modern echo here of Johnson’s, “ I don’t 
care to know about Pope?” As curt and smiling is his 
phrase of Cowper’s Homer: ‘‘ The book appeared in 
1791. It has many merits, and remains unread” ; and 
that speculation of what might have happened if 
Newman had entered Parliament and stung his fellow- 
members: ‘‘ But God was merciful to those sinners : 
Newman became a Priest and they Privy Councillors ”’ ; 
and lastly, that single sentence which I cannot attempt 


KAREL CAPEK. 


By C. A. Dawson Scott. 


I 


“IT WANT to write a hundred books before I die,” 

said the Czech—or, as that nation prefers to be 
called, the Bohemian—dramatist, Karel Capek, as he 
sat in a shady St. John’s Wood garden on this, his 
first visit to England. His plays (“‘ R.U.R.” and ‘ The 
Insect Play’) had been produced in London, but he 
had not seen them. He had read many English and 
American books, but had not met their authors ; indeed 
he had led a quiet, studious, productive life at different 
universities and among the great unpeopled mountains 
of his native land. When he received the warm in- 
vitation of the London branch of the P.E.N. Club to 
be a guest of honour at one of its monthly gatherings, 
he decided—this man who seldom went into society, 
who never spoke in public, who lived among his books, 
studying and creating—to accept. 

What a change for him, a change intriguing, amazing, 
amusing. He left a city of half a million inhabitants, 
old-world, charming, for one twenty miles across ; the 
seclusion of his study for a luncheon at which were a 
hundred and seventy guests, for a few weeks of crowded 
life. The men who had acted in his plays, the writers 
who had delighted in them, gathered to do honour to 
this young man whose books and dramas had already 
been translated into a dozen languages, including 
Japanese, and he spoke to them in English. 

When trying to estimate the possibilities of a new 


to rebut, ‘‘ Most critics are such savages.”’ Mr. Birrell 
himself is the most civil of the savage tribe. 
writer I study the adjectives he or she uses. Are they 


the exact right words? Yes, then are they more 
than that, the little more that spells genius and comes 
as startlingly to the ear as the crack of a stock-whip ? 
As Karel Capek spoke of his contemporaries, I realised 
that he was giving us a taste of his quality: ‘“ Your 
fine, sad novels, Mr. Galsworthy ; your genial adven- 
tures, Mr. Chesterton; your prophetic stories. Mr. 
Wells ; your delightful ironies, Mr. Shaw; your deep 
studies, Miss Rebecca West; your ably constructed 
dramas, Mr. Drinkwater.’ Ah, if only he could have 
gone on till he had tagged all our famous writers ! 


II 


Karel Capek was born thirty-four years ago among 
the mountains of Bohemia. His father was a doctor, 
an intelligent man. He naturally hoped his son 
might follow in his steps. But the practice was remote 
and help difficult to get. Often Karel while still a 
boy had had to assist his father in cases of accident 
or sudden need, and the sight of so much and such 
unnecessary suffering impressed him painfully. He 
felt that the amelioration of it must be left to others. 
He was indeed far too sensitive a creature, too imagina- 
tive, to have made a good doctor, while his fine, small 
hands are not those of either a physician or surgeon. 
Yet he inherited from his father his insatiable scientific 
curiosity, that curiosity which has made him hunt 
London for a museum in which he could study the 
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aboriginal art of Africa and Australia, and which makes 
him exclaim: ‘ The best thing in the world is to know, 
to know, to know.” 

Although he has studied in the universities of Prague, 
Paris and Berlin, and is a doctor of philosophy, he is 
still studying. He reads several languages and is 
working at ethnology, folk-lore, psychology, geography, 
physics, chemistry. “The man who knows all must 
die,’ said he, quoting Fiona 
Macleod, “ but I hope not 
to die till I know all.” 

“The man, yes, but the 
woman ?”’ I asked him, 

“Ah, for her that is not 
necessary, for she is all—she 
is life.” 


III 


That ancient wanderer who 
first saw the mountains 
of Bohemia was so much 
impressed by their lonely 
grandeur that he named 
them the Giant Bergs (Riesen 
Gebirge), and they have 
had a similar effect on the 
young Karel. His mind 
may indeed be said to have 
had three parents, his 
scientific father, a mother who 
wrote faéry tales and gave 
him his bent, the Giant 
Mountains which added large- 
ness of conception. Here- 
dity and environment— 
but what about education ? 
What did he get from the _—_—————_= 
schools, gymnasiums, uni- by E. 0. Hoppe. 
versities to which he went ? 

He says he gained the power to work with method. 
‘“My studies put my mind in order, made it like a 
house that has been cleaned.” 

Looking at bh’: ‘uare box of a head with its full 
temples you mar _. that so little can contain so much. 
The eyes are very large and a bright brown, the features 
strong, in fact Mr. Capek is one of those after whom 
people turn and look. Yet he says of himself that he 
does not exist. “‘ I am without character. I am both 
man and woman. Iam all, everybody, nothing. When 
I am creating a woman, it comes to me that I am she. 
To be a novelist one has to live many lives, too many, 
and one loses one’s personal life. You ’’—he turned to 
a novelist who had lately written the story of a murder— 
“you have killed—ah, it is a wicked thing to be a 
novelist.” 

[He began to write when he was ten, and as usually 
happens “ lisped in numbers.”’ By the time he was 
fourteen he was contributing poems to magazines, 
and while still at the gymnasium wrote a weekly causerie 
for one of the newspapers. As it was the unsigned 
first utterance of an original mind it attracted atten- 
tion, and people alarmed by these new ideas declared 
it must be written by a wicked old man, some shabby 
gentleman who had had strange experiences. Capek’s 


first play, ‘“‘ The Robber,” took him ten years to com- 
plete and is too Bohemian in feeling and atmosphere 
to be translated. He had arranged to come to London 
to take a course at the university when war broke out, 
and it became impossible for him to leave Bohemia. 
In that war, although we all suffered, the Czecks suffered 
more than most, for they suffered spiritually. Their 
sympathies were with the Allies, and they were forced 
to fight against them. At 
the beginning several regi- 
ments were able to steal 
across the mountains and join 
the Russian Army, but this 
when discovered was speedily 
stopped. Their disaffection 
being known, each Czech 
regiment was placed between 
a Germanand a Magyar, 
that if it refused to fight 
its soldiers might be shot 
down by their neighbours. 
As a child Karel Capek 
had had scarlet fever, and 
it had left him subject to 
rheumatism. Thus incapaci- 
tated from fighting, he 
spent his time teaching and 
writing, but mainly he 
starved. “We had nothing 
but a bread made of 
chestnuts and acorns, a dark 
and filthy bread in which 
we found bits of bread and 
the excrements of mices. 
That and a few beetroots and 
cabbages.”’ 

No milk, no soap, no 

Karel Capek. coffee, no butter, no leather, 

no materials for clothes, no 

tobacco. They smoked the dried leaves of willows. 

There would be perhaps—‘I say perhaps,” said Mr. 

Capek—perhaps two eggs a week, half a pound of sugar 
a month. 

He consoled himself by studying Anglo-American 
philosophy (‘‘ Pragmatism, or the Philosophy of Active 
Life’”’* is his comment), and by translating French 
poems—of which he afterwards made an anthology. 
During that time of hunger and oppression, however, 
the people were longing for Czech literature, books 
in their native language, and Capek was to give it to 
them. He collaborated with his brother Joseph, a 
cubist painter, in writing a number of short stories. 
“In the Garden of the Giant Spirit,” Giant meaning 
the mountains of his early years, was the first of these. 
It was followed by ‘‘ Radiant Depths.” Of the third 
and fourth of the series—‘‘ God’s Martyr ’’ and “ Painful 
Tales ’’—Karel Capek was sole author. This man who 
is still so young and who looks a boy, has written 
thirteen books, books of great variety. His first novel, 
“The Making of a God,” is a comic satire, while the 
one he has lately finished, “‘ Krakalit,’’ deals after the 
fashion of Mr. Wells with a death-ray which kills at 
a distance by exploding anything it reaches. From 


* This philosophic work was published in Bohemia. 
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these books he turned to write fifty-two lectures in a 
Sunday paper, afterwards published as a “ Criticism of 
Words.” When he is not talking philosophy he is 
putting it into his plays, and while Shaw was busy 
with “‘ Back to Methuselah,” this cheerful youth was 
writing ‘‘ The Affaire Macrapoulos,” another longevity 
play. Elena Macrapoulos has drunk the elixir of life. 
She is a prima donna and three hundred years old. 


She is a most unhappy woman. She has no longer 
any interest—no love, no beliefs, no illusions. All she 
has retained is her fear of death. 

Mr. Capek was not in time to see “‘ Back to Methuse- 
lah,” but he went to “ St. Joan” and afterwards met 
the author. “Ah, isn’t he wonderful? So young! 
I think the youngest of all the wise men it has been my 
good fortune to meet.” 


BOOK PEOPLE AT THE COAST. 


By PROFESSOR JOHN ADAMS. 


BEYING the impulse classified in the Greek 
term used in the old-fashioned rhetoric books, 
the people of Glasgow have turned the common noun 
coast into the proper noun Coast, which for them stands 
for all the pleasant lands bordering on the Firth of 
Clyde. The American nation appears to have taken a 
similar liberty with the Pacific coast-line, for I find that 
in all parts of the United States ‘‘ the Coast ’”’ means the 
Pacific coast. I confess I got rather a surprise the first 
time I came across this usage. A university authority 
on the Atlantic seaboard wrote me admitting that there 
was something to be said for my preferring to remain 
“on the coast,” instead of accepting an appointment 
in an institution situated in a city built beside the 
Altantic waves. 

To be sure there is a certain need for some such 
distinguishing name for the territory that has thus 
monopolised a common noun. For life out here is 
different from what we find in the east, or the south, 
not to speak of the middle sections covered by the 
general term Middle West. There is a sense of elbow 
room, of breeziness, of opulence material and spiritual, 
that appears to be characteristic of ‘“‘ the coast.” Up 
till quite recently one would have added a sense of 
remoteness, but this sense is now in an advanced state 
of decay. The vastly improved means of communica- 
tion—the shortened journey across the continent by 
rail, the enormous increase in the number of automobiles, 
the wireless, and this transcontinental aeroplane service 
with its thirty-six hours’ passage of a letter from New 
York to San Francisco—have now developed at the 
Coast a feeling of “ belonging ’’ with the rest of the 
continent. So keenly did the people out here use to 
feel the need of keeping in touch with eastern and 
European culture, that they were willing, and indeed 
anxious, to offer all manner of inducements to get 
bookmen and others to come out and visit them. This 
attitude has almost entirely disappeared: not because 
the people are less willing to see and welcome bookmen 
and artists, but because the charms of the Coast are 
beginning to be of themselves sufficient to attract 
people on the principle of what the doctors call “ first 
intention.” It is getting to be recognised that it is 
worth while to come out here for the mere joy of being 
here. 

One result of this greater freedom of communication 
is the disappearance of a certain self-consciousness that 
was rather prominent a score of years ago. At that 
time San Francisco was a deliberately and self-con- 
sciously Bohemian city, that was at pains to make the 
stranger within its gates realise that he was in a modern 
Bohemia, if not indeed an Alsatia. The Bohemian 


‘could be. 


Club, still a flourishing concern, was then determined 
to show visitors that the spacious days had not entirely 
passed away. It had a grove of its own, made up of 
gigantic trees, and there, at least twice a year—at High 
Jinks and at Low Jinks (they traced these terms back 
to Sir Walter Scott), for they were sharp-set on litera- 
ture—the members and their men friends met to have 
a good time, and to show how devil-may-care they 
It seemed to me, as a guest, that the members 
had before them in a more or less conscious way the 
intention of reviving what appealed to them as the 
untrammelled freedom of the Elizabethans. A great 
deal was drunk, a good many coarse stories were told 
from a platform to several hundred men sitting on logs 
round a huge camp fire, but also a good many fine things 
were said by the orators who addressed this unusual 
style of camp-meeting. Much excellent music—occa- 
sionally wedded to words not altogether worthy of 
their mate—kept the artistic atmosphere in a bracing 
state. In a glade among the big trees a high-class 
sylvan opera was admirably presented reflecting high 
credit on the members who composed both words and 
music. Indeed everything was done by members 
themselves, including the decent burial of ‘‘ Dull Care,” 
who was annually cremated with much pomp and 
circumstance, and no lack of fireworks. The absence 
of women was, for obvious reasons, a redeeming feature 
in those High Jinks ; what the absence of hard drinks 
may mean to the Jinks of to-day I am not in a position 
to say, but it is clear that the Bohemian Grove of to-day 
must present a very different aspect from that of a score 
of years ago. Time for us to turn to gentler scenes. 

In San Francisco there is a club called The Sequoia 
that appears to be taking up the function of “ socialis- 
ing ’’ the arts, to use a phrase of which the Americans 
appear to be fond. It was described to me as made 
up of artists, novelists and poets, and “ near’’ poets, 
novelists and artists. This little word “near” is 
another of the favourites of the Americans of to-day. 
Applied to the members of the Sequoia it means those 
who are on their way to success but have not yet arrived. 
It is also used on a humbler plane and applied to such 
things as substitutes for what is forbidden under the 
Volstead Act. An Englishman, after sampling American 
“near”’ beer, is said to have remarked that the man 
who invented the term must have been a poor judge 
of distance. The criticism cannot be carried forward 


to the Sequoians, for the ranks of the recognised artists 
and poets are being continually recruited from the 
ranks of the “ nears.”’ 

Less picturesque perhaps than the Sequoians, the 
members of the California Writers’ Club make up a 
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large and flourishing organisation for fellowship and 
mutual criticism. The writers out here are not particu- 
larly violent in their revolt against convention. There 
is the usual modern desire for freedom of expression, 
but no tendency to carry it to a greater excess than 
we find elsewhere. The closer touch with the rest of 
cultured society ensures enough respect for form to 
prevent any extravagant lust for the licence of free 
verse and other forms of formlessness. There are the 
usual shoals of “slim green volumes” of poetry pub- 
lished at the authors’ expense. Indeed there would 
appear to be an exceptionally large output of private 
venture publications, for the people here are well-to-do, 
and in addition to the ordinary poet’s contempt for 
business details, there is the ever present example of 
free-spending Americans of all grades. 

San Francisco must be admitted to be still the centre 
of literary and artistic movements on this coast. But 
the area includes Oregon and Washington to the north, 
and a fierce rival city to the south. The northern 
states are not yet sufficiently developed in art and 
literature to disturb the dominance of the Bay City. 
But Los Angeles threatens to be a formidable com- 
petitor. The two cities have now definitely taken 
rank among the competitive urban pairs of the world, 


ranking with Liverpool and Manchester, Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, St. Paul and Minneapolis. Though the 
southern city has a greater population, its folk are not, 
in bulk, the material out of which artists are made. 
There is a great deal of comfort and indeed of wealth, 
but there is a big proportion of elderly well-to-do people 
who have made a more or less modest fortune and have 
retired to the delightful climate of what the inhabitants 
like to call ‘‘ the city of the Angels.” To be sure there 
are those who say that already there is a higher artistic 
standard in Los Angeles than in San Francisco, and 
that very soon the actual number of artistic persons 
will be in excess of what can be found around the Golden 
Gate. But when all is said, San Francisco retains, for 
the present at any rate, its artistic supremacy. The 
history and traditions of the place are all in the line of 
Romance. The Forty-niners, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
the famous bay that our great Drake just missed owing 
to the fog—all too frequent in his day, as in ours—give 
a background that is lacking in the southern city that 
has to work its harbour at a range of twenty-three miles. 
All the same, San Francisco has cause to be grateful to 
her southern rival. Both will be screwed to a higher 
pitch because of the competition in industry, in 
commerce and certainly not less in literature and art. 


‘JOHN TRAVERS” (MRS. BELL). 


By Louis J. McQUILLAND. 


ERY distinguished among the clever cohort of 
Anglo-Indian women writers is ‘‘ John Travers.” 

Born of an Irish father and mother, she married Captain 
George Henry Bell of the 
27th Punjaubi Regiment, who 
died in the Great War with 
the rank of Colonel. Mrs. 
Bell knows more about the 
women of India—the wives 
and mothers of the native 
soldiers—than any one 
person to-day. When she 
wrote her first book, ‘‘ Sahib- 
log,” friends advised her to 
take a masculine nom-de- 
guerre, saying that people 
would not believe that any 
mere woman could write 
with such authority about 
India. Her latest novel, 
“Those Young Married 
People,” has the character- 
istic of previous books in 
being both brilliant and 
sound. The story itself deals 
with the problem of modern 
marriage, especially from 
the woman’s point of view. 
For a full half of the book 
the male reader, at any rate, 
will be prejudiced against 
Prudence Graham, the dis- 
contented young wife of a 
decent husband and good 
officer. Paul Graham has 


Photo by Swaine. 


failed in nothing except wealth and, perhaps, poetic 
sentiment. Prudence, bewitching and admired, gets 
thoroughly bored with limited means and a safe man. 
She flirts recklessly, and 
desires separation and then 
divorce from Paul; but he 
does not see his way to 
oblige her, especially as she 
insists that he will take 
the odium of appearing to be 
the guilty person in such an 
arrangement. 

Time goes on, and circum- 
stances conspire on Paul’s 
side to give him his young 
wife’s esteem. At long last 
the spoiled bride, mellowing 
into understanding woman- 
hood, realises that Paul can 
be lover as well as husband. 
This is the barest outline of 
a very subtle and engrossing 
book dealing with one of the 
direst puzzles of modern 
life—the ever-present 
potentiality of boredom and 
satiety between young 
people after a few years of 
marriage. 

The novel, however, has 
much wider scope than the 
sheer telling of a tale. It 
gives the same wonderful 
vista of Indian life as “A 
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Servant When He Reigneth,” 
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telling of the native women to whom Mrs. Bel] has 
devoted so many years of her life. After the Great 
War the widows and sorrowing mothers of the soldiers 
got five rupees a month as pension. In cases where 
there was enough land in the possession of the family 
this sufficed, and was regarded as an acknowledgment 
from the British Raj of service and fealty. Where 
land was not plentiful women starved on five rupees. 
It was to a great extent owing to Mrs. Bell’s advocacy 
that the women got increased pensions and the children 
were pensioned also. She pleaded their cause before 
the Secretary of State, who with other high officials, 
military and civil, listened with close attention to her 
statement of the position. 

Through her husband’s men she originally got into 
touch with their womenfolk ; and year by year she 
worked until she inspired the confidence of the women 
of the Punjaub as a whole. Through that province 
she has made a progress like a queen, listening to the 
pleas of her dark-skinned sisters, and promising to 
bring their just requests to the proper quarters. She 
has done all this very quietly, taking a leaf from the 
book of the men who have served and loved India in 
Army and Civil Service. 

Mrs. Bell was one of the Irish Hamiltons, but she 
has none of the external impulsiveness of the Hibernian. 
Perhaps many years of discipline have conquered rash- 
ness without stilling enthusiasm. As a mere girl she 
wrote a play, “ The Duchess’s House Party,’ which 
was regarded as a quite surprising effort by such an 
expert on drama as Mr. Sutro. The author, however, 
was so little impressed by it that she finally burnt 
it to get rid of it. She has written another play, “ The 
Merchant,” dealing with the arrival of an English sea- 
captain at Goa in 1824; of a girl who succeeded in 
smuggling a passage as cabin-boy, of the captain’s 
chivalrous defence of her and of his death in 
a sea duel with a French frigate when he had 
raised the beloved one to honour. It is possible 
that this may take form first as a novel in the Conrad 
genre. 

On her first summer in the Hills Mrs. Bell had nothing 
to occupy her mind with, so she started to write for 
The Pioneer, and became the correspondent for Rawal 


Pindi. ‘‘ Sahiblog,’”’ a novel dealing with life on the 
North-West Frontier, had an immediate popular 
success. There is some tremendously exciting frontier 


fighting in it. It was followed by “In the World of 
Bewilderment,” which was written in Calcutta. It 
was here that the writer saw the full splendour of 
Indian rule in the persons of its plenipotentiaries and 
of the great merchants. The book was blazoned with 
colour. 

Mrs. Bell considers that her best novel is ‘‘ Second 
Nature.” It was unfortunate in its appearance in 
July, 1914, and had no selling success. The plot was 
an ingenious one. An uncle left his property to a 
young landowner who adored his place, but was 
grievously impoverished. There was one startling 
condition. That was that the heir should marry a 
woman who had served some time in prison: this 
was the fighting Suffragette period. The young man 
objected to Suffragettes, and thought he would make 
himself ridiculous by such an alliance; so he left 


England. He returned just a week before the expira- 
tion of the time of the legacy, and at the house of 
an old aunt who belonged to the Prisoners’ Aid Society 
he met a beautiful girl, who had served two years for 
manslaughter. He married her and took her to India. 
There Joan was very unhappy and very impatient 
with her husband. She died by drowning. Mrs. Bell 
received many indignant letters—some of them from 
men—protesting against her putting Joan out of life 
just at a time when she was making her way towards 
happiness ; but Mrs. Bell always held that Joan must 
go, as she could never have attained complete ease and 
happiness in her environment. 

More than any of her novels Mrs. Bell values “ Com- 
rades in Arms,” a history of India edited and contributed 
to by her, with leading contributions also from, among 
others, Mr. Edmund Candler, Colonel W. P. Drury and 
the Hon. Arthur Stanley. Books have to be sold very 
cheaply in India, and this one is a specially cheap 
edition. It has become the textbook in the schools 
for passing in English, and has done a very great deal 
to cement the old alliance between English and Indians 
in the Army and increase the prestige of British Rule, 
helping to sustain the miracle of a garrison of 150,000 
tuling with justice over a population of 340,000,000. 

In addition to addressing the India Office in the 
presence of the Secretary of State, as recorded above, 
Mrs. Bell lectured to instructors and students at the 
Staff College, Quetta. She is the only lady who has 
ever had this duty and privilege. She was one of the 
six women chosen to be a lady missioner in the expedi- 
tion of help sent to English-speaking Christians in 
India by request of the Church of England. She has 
made several tours, accompanied only by Indians, 
visiting the veiled women of the Punjaub. In 1918 
she went among them when the great influenza epidemic 
was doing its deadly work. 

When she first went to India Mrs. Bell learned its 
lingua franca, Urdu, which has enabled her to pick 
up the dialect and patois of various parts of the country 
and speak to the women direct. She, like all the 
Englishwomen who have had to face life and death 
on the North-West Frontier, is a woman of remarkable 
coolness and courage. On that fateful border line 
women sleep on the veranda each with a revolver by 
her side. 

Mrs. Bell’s happiest book was called ‘‘ Happiness.” 
It was written during the war in assured anticipation 
of victory: the novelist concluded the great conflict 
long before the Armistice. This was Colonel Bell's 
favourite of all her books. He unfortunately did not 
live to see the German collapse. 

Though writing of Indian affairs with such authority 
Mrs. Bell has never to consult a work of reference in 
Indian history. She trusts to her notebooks for im- 
portant statements of fact, though her memory is an 
exceptional one. She does her literary work from 
breakfast time to one o'clock, writing in longhand. 
She writes with ease except on those occasions of dread 
which all novelists encounter, when they fear they will 
never be able to write another word. She furthermore 
writes with pleasure, enjoying association with her own 
characters. She has a very great appreciation of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling and Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, and 
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pays handsome tribute to another contemporary Anglo- 
India writer, Mrs. Alice Perrin. 

I had almost forgotten to say that Mrs. Bell had 
the honour of a special audience from the Queen in 
connection with‘her work for the women of India. 


Mrs. Bell would be impressive anywhere by her fine 
presence, striking features and eloquent eyes. She 
talks as well as she writes, conveying exactly the 


same impression of knowledge in conjunction with 
sympathy. 


BERNARD SHAW’S NEW MASTERPIECE.* 


By Tuomas MOvwLT. 


LL men, great and small, have some literary or 
historical hero or heroine whom they worship— 
all, that is, except the lost 
ones. Whatever ceremony 
may be consequent on a 
man’s devotion per- 
formed in the secrecy of 
his own heart ; none else 
can ever know, unless the 
revelation be especially 
confided to him, even the 
name of another man’s 
adored one. Only a few, 
and these the very gifted 
among us, are privileged 
to declare their fealty in 
public. Thus a little 
while ago M. Anatole 
France published a beauti- 
ful tribute, two volumes 
long, to the memory of 
Jeanne d’Arc. And now 
the greatest living dra- 
matist of our age and of 
many an age—Mr. Bernard 
Shaw—has written a play 
which comes to us as an 
astonishing revelation 
that jhe, of whom less 
than of most we had 
expected it, has done his 
share of hero-worshipping. 
It is more than a coinci- 
dence perhaps that an 
English master of irony 
should share with the 
great French ironist that 
emotion, esthetic, intellec- 
tual or whatever it may be, 
of love and adoration for — 
the same immortal maid. —_Photo by E. 0. Hoppé. 
In a Paris newspaper of 
1886 M. Anatole France made the following declaration : 
““A Mass was celebrated at Notre-Dame des Victories, 
on Monday, 30th May, in commemoration of the four 
hundred and fifty-fifth anniversary of the death of Joan 
of Arc. The Church does honour to this Saint; our 
country and humanity at large owe her the most pious 
homage. She gave us back our land, and displayed to the 
world what great things can be wrought by love. I 
cannot forbear to dwell with you for a moment upon this 
beautiful memory. You are told that there are two 
Frances, the Old and the New; that the New is good and 
the Old bad. Do not believe it. There is only one France. 
It has developed ; but it has not changed its nature. 
“The soul of old France was charming. It became 


* “Saint Joan: A Chronicle Play in Six Scenes and an 
Epilogue.” By Bernard Shaw. 6s, (Constable.) 


incarnate in a shepherd girl, and then was seen the sweetest, 
most ingenuous, the daintiest and most generous being that 
ever lived upon this earth. 
Jeanne in her day was the 
best creature in France, 
but everyone throughout 
the realm resembled her. 
She represented the mind 
of all her race; she bore 
within her the genius of all. 
That is why she was obeyed 
and followed.” 


Mr. Shaw might almost 
have taken that exquisite 
passage as the foundation 
of his noble structure—a 
drama in six scenes and 
an epilogue—in none of 
which, not even the fan- 
tastic and grotesquely 
sardonic epilogue, does 
the author depart from 
historical truth. And yet 
he turns completely aside 
from the attitude adopted 
by such authorities as 
Andrew Lang, who main- 
tained that Joan’s trial 
was corrupt, her judges 
scoundrels, and the in- 
quisitorial questions put 
to her devised deliberately 
to entrap her into fatal 
admissions. There are no 
villains in this noble work, 
whose representation on 
the London stage at the 
present moment is making 
all the recently acclaimed 
“chronicle plays’ seem 

a very paltry affairs in our 
Mr. G. Bernard Shaw. recollection. 

But if thereis no villainy 
we find plenty of sophistry and hypocrisy. How else 
may these passages be construed than as flagrant 
illustrations of the sophistiy and hypocrisy of Joan’s 
principal opponents? At the beginning of the trial : 


“‘ Joan, chained by the ankles, is brought in through 
the arched door behind the prisoner’s stool by a guard 
of English soldiers. With them is the Executioner and 
hjs assistants. They lead her to the prisoner’s stool, and 
place themselves behind it after taking off her chain. 
She wears a page’s black suit. Her long imprisonment 
and the strain of the examinations which have preceded 
the trial have left their mark on her ; but her vitality still 
holds ; she confronts the court unabashed, without a trace 
of the awe which their formal solemnity seems to require 
for the complete success of its impressiveness. 
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“ THE InguisiToR (kindly): Sit down, Joan. 
on the prisoner’s stool.) 
you ‘not well ? ” 


(She sits 
You look very pale to-day. Are 


To be “kindly ” in such a situation rather reminds 
one of Isaak Walton’s advice to anglers about impaling 
the worm “lovingly.” At the conclusion of the trial, 
after Joan has been hustled out to the market-place 
and the flames, we see exactly what that kindliness 
amounts to: 


““CaucnHon : I suppose we must see this dreadful thing 
through. 

“THE INQUISITOR: One gets used toit. Habit is every- 
thing. Iam accustomed to the fire : itis soonover. Butitis 
a terrible thing to see a young and innocent creature crushed 
between these mighty forces, the Church and the Law. 

“Caucnon : You call her innocent ! 

“THE INnQuisiror: Oh, quite innocent. What does 
she know of the’Church and the Law? She did not under- 
stand a word we were saying. It is the ignorant who 
suffer. Come, or we shall be late for the end.” 


These are only two examples of Mr. Shaw’s failure 
to keep to his thesis, as defined in the lengthy preface— 
rather a disappointing piece of Shavianism this, with 
its continual harping on the irresistible though deplorable 
truth that society to-day, no less than it was five hundred 
years since, is “‘ founded on intolerance,’’ and that : 


“The Inquisition, with its English equivalent the Star 
Chamber, are gone in the sense that their names are now 
disused ; but can any of the modern substitutes for the 
Inquisition—the Special Tribunals and Commissions, the 
punitive expeditions, the suspensions of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, the proclamations of martial law and of minor states 
of siege, and the rest of them—claim that their victims 
have as fair a trial, as well considered a body of law to 
consider their cases, or as conscientious a judge to insist 
on strict legality of procedure as Joan had from the 
Inquisition and from the spirit of the Middle Ages even 
when her country was under the heaviest strain of civil 
and foreign war? From us she would have no trial and no 
law except a Defence of the Realm Act suspending all law ; 
and for judge she would have had, at best, a bothered 
major, and at worst a promoted advocate in ermine and 
scarlet to whom the scruples of a trained ecclesiastic like 
Cauchon would seem ridiculous and ungentlemanly.”’ 


Indeed Mr. Shaw is inclined to go back to the Middle 
Ages for his examples of comparative justice. He is 
speaking of Nurse Cavell: 


‘* Edith, like Joan, was an arch-heretic ; in the middle of 
the war she declared before the world that ‘ Patriotism is 
not enough.’ She nursed enemies back to health, and 
assisted their prisoners to escape, making it abundantly 
clear that she would help any fugitive or distressed person 
without asking whose side he was on, and acknowledging 
no distinction before Christ between Tommy and Jerry 
and Pitou the poi/u. Well might Edith have wished 
that she could bring the Middle Ages back, and have fifty 
civilians, learned in the law or vowed to the service of God, 


to support two skilled judges in trying her case according 
to the Catholic law of Christendom, and to argue it out 
with her at sitting after sitting for many weeks. The 
modern military Inquisition was not so squeamish.” 

“‘ Joan got a far fairer trial,’ Mr. Shaw claims else- 
where, ‘“‘ from the Church and the Inquisition than any 
prisoner of her type and in her situation gets nowadays 
in any official secular court; and the decision was 
strictly according to law.”’ It is to show this and that 
Joan was ‘“‘a genius and a saint”’ that Mr. Shaw has 
written this wonderful play. If Joan’s case were only 
an historical curiosity, he declares, “‘ I would not waste 
my readers’ time and my own on it for five minutes.” 
And it has been his triumph that “ Saint Joan ”’ does 
not depend for its effectiveness, dramatically speaking, 
either on his ruthless setting aside (as he has always 
done) of the principle of art for the sake of art, or on his 
references to such “undramatic and tedious matters 
as the Church, the feudal system, the Inquisition, the 
theory of heresy and so forth, all of which would be 
ruthlessly blue-pencilled by any experienced manager.”’ 

But, we must admit, the effectiveness of the play 
definitely does depend on the epilogue which the pseudo- 
critics hullabaloo’d about so vigorously after its first 
performance. This superb arraignment of all those 
who have elevated Joan from a heretic to a saint—with 
its final words, uttered by the spirit of the Maid herself : 
‘“O God that madest this beautiful earth, when will 
it be ready to receive Thy saints ? ’’—is indeed the most 
vital part of the whole work. “I could hardly be 
expected,’ he writes, ‘‘ to stultify myself by implying 
that Joan’s history in the world ended unhappily with 
her execution, instead of beginning there. It was 
necessary by hook or crook to show the canonised 
Joan as well as the incinerated one ; for many a woman 
has got herself burnt by carelessly whisking a muslin 
skirt into the drawing-room fire-place, but getting 
canonised is a different matter and a more important 
one. So I am afraid the epilogue must stand.” 

Every scene that precedes the epilogue is rich in 
movement, colour and incident ; every scene has great, 
almost overwhelming beauty, and one may safely 
predict as Mr. Shaw’s greatest triumph that there will 
be no single reader, man or woman, who at the close 
will not desire to make the object of his or her own 
hero-worship this same Maid, this Joan of the humble 
Orleans villagers ; the Joan who lived not only in daily 
contact with loutish farmers, cattle and the plough, 
but with kings, high priests and captains ; and more, 
for she lived at the same time, and in an even truer 
and actual way, with the angel hosts in the dazzling 
radiance of the Great White Throne. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


AUGUST, 1924. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should, be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 


“ The Prize Page,” THE BookMAN, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that in 
the September Number, Competition I will again be for the best original lyric. 
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I.—A Prize OF ONE GUINEA is 
offered for the best original 
sonnet. 


II.—A PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA 
is offered for the best quota- 
tion from English verse 
applicable to any review 
or the name of any author 
or book appearing in this 
number of THE BookKMAN. 
Preference will be given to 
quotations of a humorous 
nature. 


III.—A PrizE oF THREE NEW 
Books is offered for the 
best note in not more than 
one hundred words, of any 
curious or interesting fact 
discovered by the writer 
in the course of his or 
her holiday wanderings. 


IV.—A PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA 
is offered for the best re- 
view, in not more than 
one hundred words, of any 
recently published book. 


names of Authors and Pub- 
lishers at head of review. 


.V.—A copy of THE Bookman will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for THE BookmMAN Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any 
suggestion submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
JULY. 


I.—TueE Prize oF ONE Guinea for the best original 
sonnet is awarded to Douglas Ashton, of 
59, Stretton Road, Leicester, for the following : 

EVEREST, 1924. 

Still soars the peak unconquered, calm and white, 

Draped in the regal ermine of the snows : 

Only the ageless mountain wind, that blows 

About the silent spaces of the night, 

Can tell the guarded secret of the height, 

How they, who in their glorious youth uprose 

To bring the long-fought battle to a close, 

Trod a yet loftier path into the Light! 


‘Twas not defeat, twas victory thus to die 
Above the utmost height that eagles soar, 
Upon tke very threshold of the sky 
To sleep amid the snows for evermore. 
Theirs was no common passing—for they lie 
Nearer to heaven than any man before ! 
We also select for printing : 

HIS LADY SMILES. 
Red ivy leaves against grey mould’ring walls 
Bring vivid beauty out of ruined things. 
Above a wilderness the flash of wings 
Wakens within the soul a voice that calls. 
From out the sky a trailing meteor falls, 
And into darkness flaming splendour brings. 
In winter gardens there’s a robin sings, 
The lovely panoply of spring recalls. 


The splendour and the beauty and the song, 

These are your smiles that lodge within my heart. 

Winter and ruin there have reigned so long— 

Cover them over, Sorrow, and depart! 

Look how red ivy glows the wall along, 

And hear the robin all his magic start! 

(Marion Elizabeth Stark, 201, Maple Street, 

Norwich, Conn., U.S.A.) 


TO LONDON. 


I am a beggar singing at thy gate, 

Craving an alms: what care I 
though it be 

Hunger or plenty, tenderness or hate, 

So that it be the gift thou hast 
for me ? 

Over thy feet I break my box of 
spice, 

My youth, dreams, hopes, my 
loyalties and my pride, 

All that I have I bring, nor count 
the price... 

Fling back thy gate and call me to 
thy side! J 


I ask no golden wine or costly meats, 

Let me but share thy poverty and 
pain, 

Thy loneliness, the squalour of mean 
streets 

Where hunger walks, and mirth 
comes not again. 

Then break me Pity’s bread and 
Folly’s wine. 


Anna Dorsey Williams What care I, London, so the gift 
(Mrs. Alyn Williams), 


i i whose brilliant story of two fami ies, representing the past 
Competitors should give the and the present generation, “The Spirit ot the House,” is 
published by Messrs. Appleton. 


be thine ? 


(J. Kilmeny Keith, 45, Sinclair 
Road, Kensington Park, W.) 


WHEN NIGHT COMES. 


Tread softly when the twilight faints to grey, 
Tread gently, lest your wand’ring footsteps break 
The stillness of the coming night, and wake 
Some gloom-enshrouded creature of the day. 


And by the placid silver of the lake, ’ 
Where we have dream’d, the very shadows make 
Remembrances, and cry to thee to stay. 


Hush! . . . for the soft-lit woods awake, and bring 
From out their furthest depths a sound so small, 
So infinitely sweet, that scarce I know 

What spirit of the glade hath touch’d the string— 
Or was’t the echo of some night-bird’s call ? 

Or did the magic hush make fancy grow ? 


(Kenneth Rosenthal, Farfield, Holt, Norfolk.) 


We also select for special commendation the sonnets 
by S. F. Downing (Lincoln), T. H. Chetwynd (Aber- 
gavenny), Mrs. W. Allen Bartlett (New York),qCon- 
stance E. Raymont (Bromley), M. Chenevix Trench 
(London, N.W.), Margaret Smyth (Bournemouth), Eva 
Fitzmaurice (Manchester), Silvey A. Clarke (Fulham), 
Florence Overton (Stockport), Helena de Veer (Alsace), 
L. Pekarsky (Transvaal), Dorothy M. Bunn (Hayes) 
G. M. Tuckett (Barry), R. A. Brooker (Hove), Lilian 
Harper (Manchester), Audrey Westlake (Ballyardle), 
Hilda Ridley (Toronto), Kathleen Lee (Forest Gate), 
Maud Shields (Market Rasen), Irene Petch (York), Vera 
I. Arlett (Worthing), Minnie Smart (Harrogate), John 
Andrew Mitchell (Sheffield), C. Blakiston (Bromley), 
A. R. Stanley Smith (Cheltenham), Freda Isobel Noble 
(Walthamstow), Maris Johns (Harrogate), Dora A. 
Pattinson (Middlesbrough), Olive Shinnie (Golders 
Green), E. Harman (London, W.), Mrs. Hann (London, 
S.W.), Dorothy A. H. Mills (Cheltenham), Edney Peters 
(Birkenhead), Patrick McGovern (Edinburgh), E. An- 
ckarsvard (Poland), Ierne Ormsby (Addiscombe), Olive 
Mercer (Dunedin), L. Bruce (St. Leonards-on-Sea), 
Ethel E. Mannin (Merton Park), Renee Haynes (London, 
N.W.), F. C. Randall (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Marjorie 
Crosbie (Wolverhampton), R. S. Elmes (Kristiania), 
A. M. Simcock (Manchester), Constance Harper (Man- 
chester), Barbara MaclIver (Kingussie), Allan Neville 
Taylor (Bayswater), Mary Benson (London, N.W.), I. M. 
Old (Saltburn-by-the-Sea), Margaret Huggins (Exmouth). 
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II.—Tue Prize oF HAF A GUINEA for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to William Kellion, c/o J. D. 
Ramsay, Academy Road, Rothesay, Scotland, 
for the following : 

STILL SHE WISHED FOR COMPANY. 
By MARGARET IRWIN. (Heinemann.) 
“May I go with you, my Pretty Maid?” 
“Yes, if you please, kind Sir,” she said. 


Old Song. 
We also select for printing : 
THE MERCIFUL DARKNESS. 
By Epmunp B. D’AUVERGNE. (John Long.) 


She'll pass very well for forty-two, 
In the dusk, with the light behind her.” 
GILBERT AND SULLIVAN, Trial by Jury. 


(M. I. Aubrey, Westover House, Bitton, Bristol.) 


THREE ROOMS. By Warwick DEEPING. (Cassells.) 
“Would furnish all we ought to ask.” 
Joun KEBLE, Morning. 
(Marjorie Crosbie, 10, Birches Barn Road, 
Wolverhampton.) 


LOVE US ALL. By A. NEIL Lyons. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 
“It is my duty, and I will.” 
W. S. GILBERT, Captain Reece. 
(Rev. F. Hern, Rowlands Castle, Hants.) 


SOME DO NOT. By F. M. Forp. (Duckworth.) 


‘We want no knives nor forks nor chairs, 
No tables nor carpets nor household cares.” 
Epwarp LEAR, Mr. and Mrs. Discobbolss. 


(Ernest C. Doidge, 93, Kyverdale Road, N.16.) 


THE LUTE PLAYER. By Harotp BInpDLoss. 
(Ward, Lock.) 


‘‘ Soprano, basso, even the contralto 
Wished him five fathom under the Rialto.” 


Byron, Beppo, 32 Stanza. 
(E. Scarth, 39, Great Northern Street, Morley, 
Leeds.) 


IIJ.—Tue Prize for the best criticism of the sonnet 
that won the prize last month has been divided, 
and Two Books each are awarded to Katherine 
Davies, of 34, Cloudesdale Road, S.W.17, and 
Mrs. E. M. Cogswell, of 30, Embleton Road, 
Lewisham, S.E.13, for the following : 


The idea of this sonnet is well conceived and carried 
out. It is primal, vivid, intense, abounding in strength 
and virility, with perhaps a little too much of the latter 
quality to make it entirely pleasing. The word “ passion- 
less’’ in the fifth line is rather ill-chosen; no woman, 
however unwilling to accept a man’s love, wishes him to 
be “ passionless.‘’ The eighth line—a question in reply 
to a question—is altogether excellent. In the thirteenth 
line a better word, implying equality, which ‘“‘ master ”’ 
does not, might have been chosen. The sonnet ends well 
and aptly. 

KATHERINE DAVIES. 


Mr. H. Ross Williamson’s sonnet ‘“‘ Love Unawakened ” 
is true both in form and feeling to this most beautiful 
but difficult form of poetry. Following the Italianate or 
Miltonic models, its theme is unhackneyed but not extrava- 
gant, and its diction simple yet forceful. Clear cut and 
sharp, this ““moment’s monument” of which Rossetti 
writes, stands out in bold relief from the shadowy back- 
ground, pregnant with the possibilities of Love, Romance, 
Tragedy and Drama, of the years, days, hours and minutes 
that lie before and behind it. The sonnet’s beauty lies as 
much “ between the lines ”’ as in the lines themselves. 


Mrs. E. M. CoGswELt. 


We also select for special commendation the criti- 
cisms sent by Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), Lois 
Almond (Northampton), Alfred E. Keys (Stonehouse), 
Lily Dove (Ledbury), K. Mellush (Petworth), L. Bruce 
(St. Leonards-on-Sea), M. Westby Nunn (Cheltenham), 
B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), John A. Bellchambers 


(Highgate), ‘‘ White Rose ’’ (Newington), Ivy Chambers 
(Gloucester), Marion Peacock (Horsham), Lilian Theo- 
balds (Westminster), Winifred M. Davies (Brynmawr), 
Sybil G. Gillett (London, S.W.), Carmichael Monro 
(Addiscombe), Sara Kemmet (Glasgow), E. Harman 
(London, W.), Muriel Kent (Torquay), A. E. Gouray 
(Haverhill), A. M. Hillier (Bromley), Bernard Livermore 
(Crouch End), Harriet Price (Tonbridge), A. M. Robin- 
son (Parkstone), Arthur Hemingway (Northwick), Jean 
W. Main (Roxburghshire), Evelyn Simms (Brighton). 


IV.—THE Prize oF HaAtF A GUINEA for the best one 
hundred-word review is awarded to A. M. 
Gibbins, The Rectory, Oxted, Surrey, for the 
following : 


MADAME CLAIRE. By Susan Ertz. (Appleton.) 


This is a book of high courage. It is a wonderful, 
homely story of ordinary people living more or less ordinary 
lives, the dominating personality being “‘ Claire,’’ the old 
lady who has lived her life to the full and is now watching 
and helping the younger generations. There are fine bits 
of character study, and after reading and, in parts, re- 
reading, we must agree with Madame Claire when she 
says ‘‘ It doesn’t much matter what our lives are ; but it 
does matter whether or not we live them finely.” 


We also select for printing : 


DAY IN AND DAY OUT. By “ THE LoNDONER.” 
(Cassells.) 

Those who enjoy what publishers describe as a ‘‘ bed- 
side’’ book, will be charmed with these seventy short 
essays from the pen of “‘ The Londoner,” of the Evening 
News. ‘‘ The Londoner ’’ covers a vast amount of ground 
in small compass. Some of the essays are packed with 
humour; some are full of pathos; all are delightful. 
Mr. Squire in his preface rejoices that he has at last per- 
suaded the author to publish this selection from his news- 
paper articles in book form, and we join with him in his 
hope that the present volume may be only the first of a 
series. 

(Margaret Owen, Cherryvale, Whitstable.) 
THE TEMPTATION OF SELMA. 
By Cartton Dawe. (Ward, Lock.) 


Living with a crippled father whose life had been em- 
bittered by the desertion of his young wife, Selma knew 
neither love nor sympathy until she met the famous 
violinist, Zancini. The story of their infatuation, clan- 
destine meetings and the girl’s temptation towards a 
secret marriage is convincingly told. Tragedy is averted 
by the influence of an older woman in whom Selma confides, 
and who reveals herself as the girl’s mother. The re- 
union of her parents brings happiness once more into her 
home, and the story ends with promise of future joy for 
Selma in her marriage to a former lover. 


(Kathleen Rice, The Warren, Devonshire Road, 
Harpenden, Herts.) 


We also select for special commendation the reviews 
by Bernard Livermore (Crouch End), Margery Porter 
(Edinburgh), D. M. Atkinson (Leeds), Lois Almond 
(Northampton), Mannington Sayers (Monmouth), Wini- 
fred M. Davies (Brynmawr), A. M. Robinson (Park- 
stone), J. A. Jenkins (Lakeside), D. Haslam (Chelten- 
ham), K. G. Budd (Twickenham), Kathleen Lee (Forest 
Gate), A. M. Hillier (Bromley), Mrs. Emily E. Moore 
(Letchworth), Muriel Kent (Torquay), Kathleen M. F. 
Reed (Teddington), Sybil G. Gillett (London, S.W.), 
G. B. Alleyne (Canterbury), Lilian Theobalds (West- 
minster), E. J. Poignard (Cheltenham), Mildred Brennan 
(Jarrow-on-Tyne), Hilda Lurcott (East Molsey), A. E. 
Gowers (Haverhill), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), H. F. 
Smart (London, S.E.), Ruth M. Stoloff (Cricklewood). 


V.—The PrIzE oF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BooKMAN is awarded to Gordon Fletcher, 
Coniston, Lightwoods Hill, Warley, near 
Birmingham. 
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THE BOOKMAN'S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. PAuL’s House, WARWICK 
SguarRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 


A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


I am not surprised to hear that Miss Margaret 
Irwin’s latest novel, ‘ Still She Wished for Com- 
pany ”’ (Heinemann), is steadily winning its way 
into popular favour, for it is a curiously attractive, 
very original story, 
written, as our 
reviewer indicated 
last month, imag- 
inatively and with 
real charm of 
manner. From 
this and her earlier 
books you would 
say that Miss Irwin 
was a born story- 
: teller, but when I 
Paste Sy Miss Margaret met her the other 
Vaughan & Freeman. Irwin. day fend pare 
scarcely believe such a very young person had 
already written four novels, and four, moreover, 
in which she has shown a most delicate mastery 
of her art) she assured me she did not think she 
had ever wanted to write at all. 

‘‘T wanted,” she said, ‘‘ to read the sto1y that 
other people hadn’t written yet. One school 
holiday down in Cornwall, I complained bitterly 
that no one has written a fairy story about some 
ducks that were following a one-eyed ferryman 
across a creek. Valentina Hawtrey (who wrote 
novels then and is a poor Clare nun now) told me 
to write it. I thought it impossible because I 
could never see stories whole, but she made me 
begin, and as soon as I’d started things went on 
happening in the story till I’d finished it. Then 
I wrote a lot more fairy tales (all in those holidays), 
and one of them was quite long and the people in 
it were more or less like people in real life, and Val 
said I must some time write a novel. This seemed 
a perfectly absurd suggestion, but I did start a 
story about a modern girl who was half a fairy, and 
when I’d written as much as I thought it wanted 
I showed it to Constables, who said I’d only written 
half a novel and if I finished it they would take it. 
So I did, and that was ‘ How Many Miles to Baby- 
lon?’ (1913), and got more fuss made over it 
than any, I think, though it’s in many ways much 
my worst. I wrote ‘Come Out To Play’ straight 
on top of it. That also takes its title from a nursery 
rhyme and also, though it is about modern London 
life, is a half ‘ unreal’ story, only instead of the 


heroine being half a fairy, the hero is half a doll— 
a Pierrot or Harlequin toy. Punch called it ‘a 
perfect masterpiece in miniature,’ but it came out 
aiter the war started. Then there was ‘ Out of 
the House,’ also near the beginning of the war 
(1916), and that was much more a really grown 
up novel, but, again, the interest is in the ‘ unreal ’ 
side of life. It is the story of an old family, but 
not so much a study of heredity as of the ‘ atmo- 
sphere’ (I can’t think of a better word—or a 
worse !) induced by old portraits, old and exquisite 
possessions, old diaries and letters on a decaying 
race, so that the very snuff boxes on the mantel- 
piece come to possess a greater vitality than the 
people they belong to. (I didn’t say this in the 
book—I have just thought of it and probably over- 
stated it.) Those possessions were of my mother’s 
family, and among them was a manuscript book 
known as ‘ Juliana’s Diary’ written in 1783 by 
my great grandmother’s sister. I had heard as 
a child of this Juliana from a very old aunt, who 
had heard a great deal of her when she was young 
herself. Juliana had been accomplished, affec- 
tionate, beloved, had not married and had died 
young of a decline. Bartolozzi etched her paintings, 
and one appeared on the cover of the Connoisseur 
some years ago. Queen Charlotte admired a fan 
that she had painted for her sister to use at Court. 
We have the fan—painted with Cupids and roses 
and a shepherdess scene and a French riddle about 
love in exquisite writing and a verse with music. 
(I wish I'd brought that fan into ‘ Still She Wished 
for Company.” I knew I'd leave out everything I 
wanted in! And there’s her blue cup and saucer 
in front of me now—with her initial on it which 
had been specially made for her at Sévres. It’s 
just the thing Lucian would have brought back 
from France for her, and I never thought of it 
at the time.) Well, I gradually got to know Juliana 
through her diary, though she had only kept it 
for a few months, and it was a very straightforward 
and quite simple little chronicle telling nothing 
but their everyday doings, but showing her to be 
a very gentle and simple and child-like girl of 
seventeen, so unconscious of herself that it gave 
one quite a shock if one came on anything really 
personal or intimate, such as that one’ admission 
‘I had been very low until then.’ I wanted to write 
a story about her, but there was nothing in the 
diary to suggest a story. Then in the summer of 
1919 I stayed near an old house with a long Tudor 
drive in Surrey. It was mot Juliana’s home (her 
home was Copt Hall, Essex—her full name was 
Juliana Conyers), but it fitted in. I used to read 
her diary in that drive and imagined changing 
places with her, and either she or I haunting the 
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place. I didn’t begin to write about it till later 
and then as a short story, and I couldn’t see what 
was going to happen. But it grew too long for that, 
and I kept seeing little bits and then losing it, and 
I wrote plays and other ghost stories (no, witchcraft 
stories) in between, because I was getting more 
and more to feel that magic or fairies or witches, 
whatever it is that shows the ‘unreal’ life, are as 
real as actual people. But it grew in bits, some- 
times with months and months in between, until 
at last I saw how it all fitted it, and that both 
Juliana and I were the ghosts that haunted that 
drive. The bits of diary I quoted in ‘Still She 
Wished for Company’ are 


Heine that have proved more or less baffling to all 
his translators. 


Pamela Wynne, whose “ Ann’s an Idiot” and 
“Warning” have achieved swift and remarkable 
success, is Mrs. Herbert Scott, the wife of an official 
in India. Both novels show an intimate knowledge 
of that country. “ Ann” is shortly to be filmed in 


. New York, where some time ago it had reached its 


eighth printing. A cheap edition of it has just 
appeared in England, and a cheap edition of 
“Warning” is in preparation. Mrs. Scott, who is 
at present in London, comes of a literary family, her 

mother, Mrs. L. Watson, 


mostly from her diary 
(those bits about the water 
party at the end were all 
hers) and the epitaph on her 
at the end of the Epilogue 
is on her grave.” 

Miss Irwin tells me she 
now wants to write a real 
fairy tale as a novel, but 
“a grown up one with love 
interest, etc. What I like 
in novels is pure romance 
and nothing analytical. I 
don’t mean that I think 
modern life is dull and 
drab, or any nonsense like 
that. I think the present 
is probably the most in- 
teresting time one could be 
in. But in stories I want 
to escape into the other 
side of the present—it may 
be the past or the future, 
it may be ghosts or fairies, anyway it’s all going 
on all the time and just as real as the present that 
appears in newspapers, and a great deal more so.”’ 


Photo by Kathleen Pettitt. 


Mr. Arthur L. Humphreys has published the 
*‘ Translations from Heine ’’ of Miss Monica Peveril 
Turnbull. These were originally included in “A 
Short Day’s Work,” a collection of her own poems, 
translations and prose essays which was published 
shortly after her tragic death in Igor at the age 
of twenty-two, and after being twice reprinted was 
issued in a new and enlarged edition by Mr. John 
Murray in 1905. Miss Turnbull was fatally burned 
in trying to save the life of her younger sister whose 
dress was in flames through the dropping of a 
lighted lamp. Some of her work had appeared in 
Cornhill, the Saturday Review and Westminster 
Gazette; there was much of promise in both 
her verse and her prose, and she shows a sense 
of pathos and fleeting irony in her original work 
that she often employs to good purpose in her 
renderings of those poignant, cynical songs of 


having long written for the 


Press. Pamela Wynne’s 
books are published by 
Messrs. Philip Allan in 


England, and in America 
by the Frederick Stokes 
Co., of New York. I am 
glad to hear that we may 
expect a new novel from 
her, Dream Man,” 
early in the autumn. 


“ The Limping Man,” an 
exciting and ingenious 
mystery novel by Francis 
D. Grierson, is to be 
published immedi- 
ately by Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 


A very welcome Selec- 
tion from Matthew Arnold’s 
Prose”’ (3s. 6d.) has been 
edited by Mr. D. C. Somervell and published by 
Messrs. Methuen. The selections are representative 
of Arnold’s literary and political views, and are taken 
from his ‘‘ Essays in Criticism,” ‘“ Irish Essays,” 
“Culture and Anarchy,” “ Friendship’s Garland ”’ 
and “On Translating Homer.” In an introduction 
Mr. Somervell shows how Arnold the essayist grew 
out of Arnold the poet, and this selection of itself 
is sufficient to justify his claim that Arnold as a 
prose writer ranks with Addison, Swift and Bagehot. 
Arnold’s social and political criticisms are generally 
as applicable to our day as they were to his own— 
sometimes surprisingly so; and his literary judg- 
ments are sound and subtly revealing ; though he 
could nod on occasion and, as some of his successors 
scorn the Victorian era, could speak of “ our 
provincial and second-rate literature of the eighteenth 
century.” This is a delightful little book that 
should send many to a general reading or rereading 
of Arnold’s prose. 


Pamela Wynne 
(Mrs. Herbert Scott). 


I have been reading an early copy of “ The 
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Mr. Oliver Onions, 
whose new book ot stories, “ Ghosts in Daylight” (Chapman & Hall), 
is reviewed in this Number. 


Wind and the Rain,” by Thomas Burke, which 
Mr. Thornton Butterworth is publishing almost 
immediately. It is a London story, its scenes in 
Poplar, with an interval at a West Country orphan- 
age, in Bermondsey, the business part of the City, 
Limehouse, with glimpses of Chinatown, and it is 
the more poignantly interesting for being largely 
autobiographical. Nothing Mr. Burke has yet done 
has taken me so much as this vivid narrative of 
the lonely boy, the reticent, more lonely young man, 
the frankness of his self-revelations, the charm, 
pathos and ironic humour with which it is all 
written. 


Miss D. K. Broster, whose new novel, “ Mr. 
Rowl”’ (Heinemann), is reviewed elsewhere in this 
Number, began her literary career by contributing 
short stories, articles and poems to the Cornhill, 
Spectator, and other periodicals; then wrote two 
novels, ‘‘ Chantmerle ” and ‘“‘ The Vision Splendid,” 
in collaboration with Miss G. W. Taylor. Her third 
novel (her first without a collaborator) was “ Sir 
Isumbras of the Ford,” a romance of the French 
émigrés in the ill-fated Quiberon expedition of 1795. 
This she followed with “ The Yellow Poppy ’”’ and 
“ The Wounded Name,” her own favourite among 
her books. ‘“‘ The Yellow Poppy,” dramatised by 
herself and Mr. W. Edward Stirling, was produced 
by the Repertory Players at the Comedy, and this 
last spring has been touring through the provinces. 
All her books, so far, have had a strong French 
element, but she is now engaged on a novel that 
deals with another race and country. Miss Broster 
was educated at the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, 


and at St. Hilda’s Hall, Oxford, where she took an 
Honours Degree in Modern History—this perhaps 
explaining the historical accuracy of her stories, 
and her tendency to go to history for her themes. 
But though she finds her themes in the past, her 
chief interest is in character and its interplay, and 
she protests against the conviction which seems to 
be rooted in the minds of some critics that a story 
dealing with any century but the present is a 
“costume novel”’ and must be classified as “a 


_ novel of action.’ It is as possible to study the 


psychology of people of the past as of the present, 
and certainly Miss Broster’s are as much stories of 
character as they could be if their scenes were laid 
and their incidents happened in our own day. 


Mr. Hamlin Garland, who has been in England for 
the last few weeks, has gone on a short visit to Paris, 
but will be back in London by the beginning of 
August. Mr. Garland’s new book, ‘“ The Amezican 
Indian,” published in England and the United 
States by Messrs. Harper and Brothers, will be 
reviewed in our next Number. 


Mr. George Glasgow’s Memoir of Ronald Burrows, 
late Principal of King’s College, will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Nisbet. The book will contain 
recollections and appreciations written by certain 
of Principal Burrows’s friends, including Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. John Buchan, and Mr. 
Brodie Fraser. Mr. Fraser, by the way, is one 
of twenty-three leading journalists who have 


Miss D. K. Broster. 
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contributed records of their personal experiences 
to Mr. Michael Joseph’s ‘‘ Journalism for Profit.’’ 


Messrs. Selwyn & Blount are publishing this 
autumn a cheap edition of Mr. St. John Adcock’s 
satirical narrative in verse, ‘‘ The Divine Tragedy.” 
At the same time they are issuing 
a cheap edition of his earlier poem, 
“ Exit Homo.” 


“Fish and Actors,” a book of 
stories of theatrical life by Graham 
Sutton, is to be published shortly 
by Messrs. Brentano. The odd title 
is taken from that anecdote of how 
a train carrying a travelling com- 
pany of players and other cargo 
pulled up at a country station, 
and when the porter called ‘“‘ What 
ha’ yer got aboard this time ?”’ 
and the guard replied, ‘“ Fish and actors,” an old 
mummer appeared at a window, and, shaking his 
head reproachfully, cried: ‘‘ Ah, laddie, laddie, you 
might have put us at the top of the bill!” 


In spite of the prejudice against books of short 
stories, they are just now quite unusually plentiful, 
and one that I content myself for the moment by 
strongly recommending (though it is too brilliant 
a book to be disposed of in a paragraph) is Mr. L. P. 
Hartley’s “Night Fears” (7s. 6d.; Putnams). 
Perhaps his strongest, most bizarre and dramatic 
story is “‘ The Island,” but even the slightest of them 
is so deftly handled that Mr. Hartley never fails to 
catch your interest, and as often as not surprises 
you with an end—sometimes a problematic end— 
that differs altogether from what you had antici- 
pated. He has imagination, a sense of style, and 
can spin a tale out of anything or nothing with a 
delicate art that is more intriguing than any 
intricacy of plot. 


“The Painted Honeymoon,” by Mr. Sidney 
Hastings Webb, is to be published shortly by 
Messrs. Sampson Low. Mr. Webb’s two earlier 
novels were in the light comedy vein, but this new 
story is one of mystery and adventure. 


Until his new novel, ‘“‘ The Wishing Well,” was 
published the other day by Mr. Andrew Melrose, 
Mr. Samuel Gordon had not, I believe, published 
any novel for the last fifteen years. Of the ten or 
a dozen he had written before that interval, ‘“‘ Lesser 
Destinies,’”” a story of East End life, remains in my 
recollection as the ablest and strongest of his books. 
It had the misfortune to make its appearance a 
week later than Mr. Richard Whiteing’s famous 
story of London low life, “‘No. 5, John Street,” 
and two novels of a similar type never boom in the 


Mr. Samuel Gordon. 


same season. In the fifteen years of his retirement 
from the literary world, Mr. Gordon has been 
studying and more fully qualifying himself for his 
work as a novelist; he has spent those years in 
business, in travelling, in seeing life in the large 
sense of the phrase, and two years ago set himself 
to make use of the knowledge and 
experiences he had accumulated in 
“ The Wishing Well.” Another new 
novel of his, “‘ The Avenger,” has 
already been published in America, 
and is shortly to appear in England 
with the title of ‘‘ Hazel Vindix.”’ 
He has just completed a third, 
“Bricks Without Straw,” and is 
now working on a fourth. This is 
to say nothing of the many short 
stories he has written recently, 
some of which he hopes shortly to 
reissue in book form. For all his 
cosmopolitan inclinations, and his years of residence 
or wandering in America, Germany, Austria, Russia, 
and elsewhere about the Continent, Mr. Gordon’s 
latest ‘stories, including “ The Wishing Well,” are 
all of life in England. 


Mr. Alfred Noyes, whose brilliant bock of short 
stories, ‘‘ The Hidden Player,’ has just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, has written 
the series of poems that are sung to Sir Edward 
Elgar’s music in the great Wembley Pageant of 
Empire, for which Mr. Frank Brangwyn has painted 
the scenery. This sequence of poems, with Sir 
Edward Elgar’s music, is published by Messrs. 


Enoch. 
THE BOOKMAN. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


All amateur gardeners will 
Amateur Gardener.”” by H. H. Thomas (16s. ; - Cassells), 
and few indeed can afford to be without it. Almost every 
question concerning the garden—flower, vegetable or fruit 
—is dealt with briefly and ably; special sections being 
given to the greenhouse, pests and diseases, and the propaga- 
tion of shrubs and trees. 
diagrams on almost every other page, and the full page 
photographs will suggest numerous ideas to artistic 
gardeners in the matter of construction. It is a most 


covet ‘‘The Complete 


There are illustrations and 


useful and beautifully produced volume. 

Those who are interested in the Navy and would supple- 
ment their knowledge of it by acquainting themselves with 
the duties—very onerous it seems—of the paymasters of 
that service, those too who like amusing yarns about the 
celebrities, royal and otherwise, whom paymasters are 
accustomed to fall in with in the course of these duties, 
should on no account overlook Rear-Admiral Martin's 
‘Adventures of a Naval Paymaster’ (16s.; Herbert 
Jenkins). The narrative of this paymaster’s experiences 


in the North Sea, in the Mediterranean, in the West Indies, 
and in India and Ceylon is so fresh, vigorous and amusing 
as to make excellent reading; while the anecdotes he 
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relates of the Kaiser, of various English and Scandinavian 
royal persons, and of big guns in the Navy and at the 
Admiralty have real pith and point. Into the author’s 
very provocative attack on the late 


meannesses into his picture and does not attempt to 
minimise them, he is not lacking in sympathy and says 
whatever can be said in their excuse, is quick to recognise 

all that is nobler, greater in a character 


Lord Fisher for the redistribution of 
the Fleet, for its withdrawal from Indian 
and Mediterranean waters, and for its 
concentration in the North Sea, a policy 
which he holds was a direct challenge 
to Germany, and the real cause of the 
War, it is hardly the business of 
THE BookmaN to inquire. But Admiral 
Martin’s onslaughts on Mr. Winston 
Churchill are quite another matter. 
The stories told at the expense of 
the ex-First Lord ought alone to make 
this book extremely popular among 

Mr. Churchill’s many enemies and ry Wilding. 


There have lately been so many 
attempts to whitewash Byron that it is 
rather a relief to find Dr. R. L. Bellamy devoting himself 
in “‘ Byron the Man” (5s.; Kegan Paul) to an uncom- 
promisingly frank and impartial study of that unlike- 
able but fascinating personality. But though Dr. 
Bellamy rightly touches all Byron’s faults, follies, 


Profit” (Hutchinson), was reviewed in 
last month’s Bookman. 


that strangely attracts you even while 
it repels. This is one of the best, most 
revealing and most unpretentious 
accounts of the career and psychology 
of Byron that we have had. 

The Classic Press has added to its 
series of limited editions “ Strange 
Roads” and “ With the Gods in 
Spring,’”’ by Arthur Machen (£1 Is.), 
beautifully printed in demy octavo on 
stout hand-made paper, with a portrait, 
facsimile of a page of the MS, and 
illustrated with sketches by Joseph 
Simpson. These two charming essays 
of Mr. Machen are entirely worthy of 
the artistic setting that has been given to 
them. He has written a special preface 
for the volume, and each of the three hundred copies is 
signed by the author. Mr. Machen’s first editions are 
much prized by collectors nowadays, and one is not sur- 
prised to hear that the small supply of this new book 
is already almost exhausted. 


Mr. Michael 
Joseph, 
friends. whose successful bcok, “ Journalism for 
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LITERARY CIRCLE. 


July r9th.—On a fine Saturday afternoon the 
members of the Circle met at Chelsea Town Hall 
and were conducted by Mr. Peter Struthers to 
some of the famous houses of the district. On the 
right hand side of Oakley Street, as they turned 
into Upper Cheyne Row, is Dr. Phéné’s House, 
a curious ‘ Renaissance” building, the wall 
of which is said to be a part of Old St. Paul’s. 
Henry VIII’s small tiled Hunting Lodge in Glebe 
Place, where Jane Seymour used to stay, was also 
visited. After passing No. 10, Cheyne Walk, where 
Leigh Hunt lived seven years from 1833 to 1840— 
cheerful as a cricket in spite of very great diffi- 
culties—the members entered Thomas Carlyle’s 
London house, where so much of his work was 
done. In the back dining-room is his book- 
case with books, including a copy of Morris’s 
“ Earthly Paradise,” presented with his scholar’s— 
John Ruskin’s—love. The members were also 
interested in the horse-shoe with screw cogs for 
frost invented by Carlyle in 1834 and made at 
Dunscore Smithy. In the drawing room Mrs. 
Robertson, who accompanied the party through 
the house, read Disraeli’s letter to Carlyle offering 
him the G.C.B., and the Sage’s reply refusing the 
honour. In the famous attic-study they saw the 


sole remaining fragment of the ill-fated first MS. of 
the “French Revolution.’”” Here too, were the 
books and engravings used by him in connection 
with his “ Frederick the Great.” Then, having 
passed a little time in the kitchen in which Tennyson 
and Carlyle sat for two hours by the fireside smoking 
their pipes without uttering a word, the members 
went out into the garden where Carlyle sat at the 
door in the evenings with his dog Nero, who is 
buried at the foot of the garden. Carlyle’s statue in 
the adjacent public gardens was also inspected. At the 
end of Lawrence Street, Smollett wrote “‘ Peregrine 
Pickle ”’ in a house demolished in 1833. They noted 
the house in which Fielding lived with his brother, 
the blind Justice; and Turner’s house, near old 
Cremorne, where the great sea-painter viewed the 
rising of the sun from his balcony. At 92, Cheyne 
Walk lived W. Bell Scott, poet and painter, the 
friend of Rossetti, who visited him at Penkill, 
Ayrshire, and was inspired to write the “ King’s 
Tragedy” and a poem on the stream in the glen 
there. Having visited the residences of Bram 
Stoker, Michael Fairless and Henry James, the 
members adjourned to Kym’s Restaurant at Crosby 
Hall, and enjoyed a pleasant open-air tea in Sir 
Thomas More’s old garden. 


SUMMER PROGRAMME. 


September 20th (Saturday).—Members will visit Stoke Poges. Conducted by Mr. A. H. Capern. 
Members desirous of accompanying the party on this last ramble of the season should notify the 

Secretary (Mrs. Sophie Hine, 3, Holly Terrace, West Hill, Highgate, N.6), who will furnish all 

particulars as to place and time of meeting. Early application is necessary, as each party is limited 


to twenty-five. 


The first meeting of the Autumn session will be held at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on Wednesday, 
October Ist. Full programme for the season will be ready shortly. Application for membership 


should be sent to the Secretary as above. 
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Hew Books. 


CONFESSIONS OF A JUSTIFIED 
SINNER.* 


This volume is called “No. 1” of ‘‘ The Campion 
Reprints’; and if the publishers are contemplating the 
reissue of a series of works as interesting and as little 
known as this, they are to be congratulated on their enter- 
prise. There is no denying that a quaintness, an 
unfamiliarity of form, disconcerts the reader in such 
out-of-the-way masterpieces of the past: but it is to be 
hoped that the intrinsic interest will outweigh that 
difficulty. Students of literature, anyway, will be grateful. 

That, stripped of some purely external oddities, ‘‘ The 
Private Memoirs and Confessions of a Justified Sinner ”’ 
would appear something very like a masterpiece, especially 
to an age so preoccupied with morbid psychology as our 
own, I think probable. Mr. Welby, in a brief introduction, 
calls in for comparison the names of Poe, Defoe, Bunyan 
and Hawthorne: he might have added Fielding and 
Thackeray : but one uses these names, as he sensibly goes 
on to say, “‘ only as a sort of critical shorthand.”’ He finds 
in Hogg’s book ‘“‘a hard, dry, view-it-all-round way of 
dealing with horror which is quite unique.’”’ The con- 
struction, too, is exceptional. The story is divided into 
two halves: the first, ‘‘ The Editor’s Narrative,’”’ gives 
the queer and gloomy story as a statement of objective 
fact: the second consists of the actual memoirs. Thus, 
before we begin to read the “ Justified Sinner’s’’ own 
account of his justification and his sin, we have a vivid 
picture of him as he was supposed to be known to 
his fellows—crafty, self-righteous, cruel, murderous, un- 
accountable. And before the end, we see his self-righteous- 
ness confounded in a mist of misfortune, self-torturings 
and terror. Obviously he was a pathological case of a 
very ugly kind: he suffered from delusions, religious mania 
and dual personality. But never for a moment is the 
reader allowed to take a merely medical interest in the 
symptoms. Hogg knew how to make his mysticism come 
alive by interfusing it with both realism and humour. 

He was writing in the early years of last century ; but 
he was writing about a time a century earlier still; a time 
when the visible presence of the devil was easily credited 
by the sort of people among whom the action chiefly takes 
place. But the devil is introduced artfully, and we are 
accustomed to his presence before we know who he is. 
The Sinner begins merely with a bad heredity and a formal 
and fixed creed. Recounting his own early virtues, he 
adds : 


“But for all that, I had more sense than to regard either 
my good works, or evil deeds, as in the smallest degree influencing 
the eternal decrees of God concerning me, either with regard to 
my acceptance or reprobation. I depended entirely on the 
bounty of free grace, holding all the righteousness of man as 
filthy rags, and believing in the momentous and magnificent 
truth that, the more heavily loaden with transgressions, the 
more welcome was the believer at the throne of grace.” 


He meets, on a lonely walk, a young man in appearance 
like himself—a young man who proves to have the capacity 
of putting on any appearance he pleases; who claims to 
be a great prince ; and who is, as it turns out, the Prince 
of Darkness. This evil spirit becomes his constant com- 
panion, and, beginning with theological discussion, goes 
on to the suggestion of crime. In particular, the Sinner is 
inspired to murder his brother. Two motives—fanaticism 
and personal dislike—come together in this purpose. 
There is distinct humour in the account of the first rebuke 
he administers, when he sees his brother ‘ playing at a 
vain, idle and sinful game ”’ (it was tennis) : 


“T went boldly up and struck him with my foot, and meant 
to have given him a more severe blow than it was my fortune 


* “The Private Memoirs and Confessions of a Justified 
Sinner.” By James Hogg. With an Introduction by T. Earle 
Welby. 5s. (Philpot.) 


to inflict. It had, however, the effect of rousing up his corrupt 
nature to quarrelling and’strife, instead of taking the chastise- 
ment of the Lord in humility and meekness.” 


The Sinner on one occasion reflects : 


“ Either I had a second half, who transacted business in my 
likeness, or else my body was at times possessed by a spirit 
over which it had no control, and of whose actions my own soul 
was wholly unconscious. This was an anomaly not to be 
accounted for by any philosophy of mine... .” 


William James would have accounted for it—though less 
easily, perhaps, for the objective existence of the haunting 
spirit! But, I repeat, the interest is not of this kind 
merely or mainly: the moral deterioration and collapse 
are traced with real dramatic power, and, despite some 
small lapses and inconsistencies, the excitement is even 
painfully maintained. 


GERALD GOULD. 


ATLANTIS.* 


In 1921 there was in Madrid an exhibition of prehistoric 
art which considerably astonished those who saw it. 
Painted in profusion on the rock-walls of mountain caverns 
in the north-west of Spain, as also in contiguous France, 
are almost life-size pictures of bison, deer and other animals 
executed with such startling fidelity, such brilliancy of 
technique as has been again acquired by man only within 
the last few hundred years, perhaps only in our day. And 
those animal painters, we were told on scientific authority, 
lived at least 25,000 years ago! Where was their art 
developed ? There is nowhere any relic of it in a rudi- 
mentary state. Those people brought it, full-fledged, 
with them. Whence did they come ? 

The ancient civilisations of America, and particularly 
those of Mexico and Peru, cherished a tradition that the 
arts were brought to them by white men (thousands of 
years posterior of course to those animal painters of 
Atlantic-washed Spain)—white men who came from over- 
seas, departed again thither and would some day return. 
That belief made the Spanish conquest possible by a mere 
handful of adventurers. Who were those white men ? 
What was their origin ? 

In the tangled*jungles of Yucatan are” deserted ancient 
cities built curiously enoughZon the same essential plan, 
not only of that of old Mexico and Cuzco, but of Carthage 
in Africa and Knossos in Crete. Scattered over Central 
America are mighty pyramids strangely reminiscent of 
those of Egypt, and temples sculptured with designs which 
not only recall the Egyptian hieroglyphics, but in their 
representations of ancient gods parallel amazingly the 
mythic deities of the Mediterranean basin. From what 
common origin do these correspondences derive ? 

All over Central America and in Peru, as across Europe 
and Asia to the plains of the Euphrates, the story of the 
Deluge is an integral part of the myths in which primitive 
peoples enshrine their authentic early history. What is 
the reason for that vast and inexplicable diffusion of 
precisely the same idea ? 

Six hundred years before Christ, in two of his dialogues, 
Plato told a story which since has never ceased to haunt 
the imaginations of men. He told of a people who, 9,o0c 
years before his time, emerged from the west beyond the 
Strait of Gibraltar, and conquered, until eventually they 
were defeated, the Mediterranean basin. Written records 
of them, he said, had persisted in Egypt until just before 
his time. He described that people as coming from a 
great island in the ocean, now called in memory the 
“ Atlantic’ ; described in detail their very unGreek habits 


* “The Problem of Atlantis.”” By Lewis Spence. os. 6d. 
(Rider.) 
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and customs ; described in detail the architectural plan of 
their city—a peculiar plan of islands within islands which 
strangely resembles that of Ancient Carthage, founded 
subsequent to Plato’s time, as well as of ancient Mexico, 
of which likewise he could have known nothing. The 
account breaks off abruptly at a point where undoubtedly 
Plato was going to describe the destruction of that island 
by water. 

What objective truth of genuine tradition was there in 
Plato’s story? The folklore of all the European peoples 
on the Atlantic littoral is full of reference to a westward 
land drowned beneath the sea. Writers not a few, mostly 
unscientific visionaries though they were, have century 
after century revived the discussion of the lost Atlantis— 
and recently the French novelist, M. Pierre Benoit, made 
it the theme of a fascinating story, placing however its 
site in the Sahara, abandoned and not engulfed by the 
waters. 

But Mr. Lewis Spence is neither visionary nor writer of 
fiction. He is one of the most deeply erudite and exact 
of authorities on the myths and architecture of ancient 
Central and South America, as he is also an authority on 
ancient Egypt. And he has brought together, with a 
masterly precision and a convincing sobriety of analysis, 
a mass of evidence that not only links up these widespread 
inexplicable phenomena appearing over vast periods of 
time but substantially proves, if only by inference, the 
traditional truth of Plato’s much disputed story. 

Mr. Lewis Spence makes out a strongly probable case 
for the prehistoric existence in the Atlantic of a great mass 
of land gradually fretted by the ocean into two great 
islands, Atlantis in the eastern Atlantic and Antilia in the 
west, linked by a connecting archipelago, and finally 
though not simultaneously destroyed by volcanically-caused 
submergence. In those islands he places the origins of the 
successive waves of civilisation which from the Neolithic 
period onwards have swept over the Mediterranean basin 
and over the New World. Scientists at present confess 
their utter inability to assign a locality for the beginnings 
of culture. Mr. Spence has perhaps solved the mystery. 
At any rate he has written a book more fascinating than 
any novel, which cannot be neglected by any student of 
civilised man’s mysterious past. 

The recent reported discovery of primitive white peoples 
living lost in the forests of Panama and in the pathless 
heart of Brazil may go far to substantiate his brilliant 
deductions from the undisputed facts alike of ethnology, 
mythology and geology. Perhaps—who knows ?—-the 
remains of ancient Atlantis may one day be erupted once 
more above the surface of the sea. A cable company 
recently discovered to its astonishment that the bed of 
the Atlantic had risen two and a half miles in the last twenty- 
five years at a spot not far distant from the traditional 
situation of that island which now for thousands of years 
has been an island of Romance. 


F. BrittEN AUSTIN. 


THE HAPPY CARLYLES.* 


As already well known to readers of Mr. Wilson’s earlier 
Carlyle books, including the first volume of the biography 
whereof this is the second, he has no shred of belief in the 
legend of matrimonial misery first popularised by Froude. 
‘‘ Their married life,”’ he roundly asserts, ‘‘ was one long 
honeymoon of forty years, with hardly enough of a breeze 
to vary the monotony.” I cannot see how anyone who 
reads the copious extracts here given from their corre- 
spondence can doubt that the truth already weighs more 
heavily on Mr. Wilson’s end of the scales than on Froude’s, 
so far, at any rate, as the first quarter of that ‘“ honeymoon ”’ 
extended. 

Carlyle’s speech in proposing ‘‘ The Memory of Robert 
Burns”’ at the Dumfries dinner to Alan Cunningham, in 
July, 1831, was a surprise to the townsmen, who had 
never heard their local poet so enthusiastically praised. 


* “Carlyle to ‘The French Revolution’ (1826-37). By 
David Alec Wilson 15s. net. (Kegan Paul.) 


The orator himself, somewhat affected by much “ noise 
and sipping of wine,’’ and perhaps a very little by “ the 
exuberance of his own verbosity ’’’—for he had made a 
second speech in honour of Francis Jeffrey—went home 
alone to Craigenputtock in the old gig which he had bought 
second-hand the year before, drawn by a black mare who 
fortunately knew her way, the “ driver’’ himself being 
fast asleep during most of the journey. One cannot quite 
compare Thomas Carlyle with Thomas O’Shanter, but 
on this one occasion at least the later man h2d something 
in common with his Ayrshire namesake. From Mr. Wil- 
son’s description of the road it is evident that, with a less 
intelligent animal in the shafts, the biography of the 
diner-out might never have reached “to the ‘French 
Revolution.’ ”’ 

This prolonged ‘‘ sipping of wine ” on the part of Carlyle 
reminds me that, on later pages of this book, we have 
a more ruthlessly outspoken account of Elia’s propensities 
in the way of porter and gin than some of us who are 
lifelong admirers of his essays can altogether relish, es- 
pecially as there appears no means of controverting it. 
Nor does the author spare such of us as are votaries also 
of Burns a realistic miniature of a habit which hastened 
his end. 

In freshness of material the most attractive pages of 
the book are filled by abundant quotations from the letters 
of Jeffrey to the Carlyles, letters which Froude was not 
allowed to use, but which Jeffrey’s granddaughter, Miss 
Empson, has happily made free to Mr. Wilson. They 
prove how valuable was the advice and friendship of the 
successful barrister, essayist and editor to the much younger 
writer with his career before him. There is a letter of 
July, 1831, in which this Lord-Advocate of Earl Grey’s 
ministry, at the opening of the Reform Bill campaign, 
writes from London to his friends in the North: 

““ How often shall I envy you the cooling breezes and long 
evening’s leisure of Craigenputtock. I can scarcely think of 
green fields, and the quiet listening to the thrushes, and the 
midnight odour of moist honeysuckle that used to soothe me 
at Craigcrook {his home near Edinburgh|, without crying. 
I do not think I am quite made for this stirring world, tho’ few 


people have stirred more in it, or appeared more satisfied with 
the stirring part that has fallen to them.” 


In spite of the unjust criticism which, at one period of 
his literary career, Jeffrey undoubtedly perpetrated, his 
character, as revealed in his correspondence with Carlyle, 


Edward Irving. 


From “Carlyle to ‘The rrench Revolution,’” by David Al:c Wilson (Kegan Paul).: 
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fully confirms the revised estimate which Byron provided 


of a man against whom that poet had launched some of. 


his pointed darts. To anyone wanting to poke fun at 
Jeffrey, his journeys between London and Edinburgh 
attended by a pet parrot may provide some simple material. 

In February, 1834, occurred that break in the friendly 
correspondence of the two famous Scotsmen which Froude 
attributed to Jeffrey’s having compared Mrs. Carlyle, 
whom he much admired, to “‘ Titania in love with Bottom ”’ 
(otherwise Carlyle). Mr. Wilson does not accept this 
explanation, and holds that a misunderstanding had arisen 
as to Carlyle’s wish to be appointed to the Chair of As- 
tronomy at Edinburgh, to which his chief claim seems 
to have been a fondness for ‘‘ interrogating the eternal 
stars in the silent midnight.’”’ In those days the time- 
dishonoured custom of appointing professors who had to 
pick up their subjects as they went along was not quite 
extinct, but Jeffrey might well doubt Carlyle’s fitness for 
astronomical observation or elucidation. In any case, 
the friendship was not really broken, though the corre- 
spondence might be, and they enjoyed each other’s society 
up to the end of Jeffrey’s life. 

A more ridiculous affair was the entirely one-sided 
“ quarrel’ between Carlyle and the Italian exile Panizzi, 
whom, in referring to the want of a proper catalogue for 
the French Revolution literature at the British Museum, 
Carlyle had described as “‘ the respectable sub-librarian.”’ 
When the words were written, Panizzi was assistant- 
librarian, but when they were published he was Keeper 
of Printed Books. He sent an insolent reply to Carlyle’s 
conciliatory letter, and did his best to prevent the offender 
obtaining material in the museum for his work on Frederick 
the Great. Presumably the adjective was more offensive 
than the noun ! 

It is commonly supposed that John Stuart Mill’s house- 
maid lit his study fire with the MS. of Volume I of ‘‘ The 
French Revolution.’”’ Mr. Wilson gives good evidence for 
believing that the tragedy occurred at the river-side house 
of Mill’s “ platonic ’’ mistress, Mrs. Taylor. with whom he 
had foolishly left it, and whose servant ‘“‘ thought it was 
waste paper ’’ when she “ laid the grate ’’ on March 6th, 
1835. Mill financed the unhappy author during the six 
months until the volume was rewritten, and as both the 
Carlyles were pleased with the new MS, and Carlyle himself 
was joyful in the thought that “the rest of the book 
would go on like child’s play in compar‘son,”’ all was now 
well again. But the first shock had been terrible for both 
writer and friend. 

Mr. Wilson continues to use his abundant material 
with admirable judgment. As the time covered gets nearer 
to our own, his personal collection of oral testimony is more 
frequently, and often very effectively, drawn upon. With 
each succeeding volume this factor must tend to add more 
and more to the value of the book. 


W. H. 


TOM GIRTIN.* 


The short life of Thomas Girtin (1775-1802) is one of 
the tragedies of British Art. Had the fates permitted 
him to enjoy the normal span of man’s existence, he would 
unquestionably have been one of the greatest of English 
landscape-painters, and his name would have resounded 
down the ages together with those of Constable and Turner. 
Even as things are he is one of the greatest of our water- 
colour men, the rival of and, so far as he went, equal or 
more than equal to Turner. 

Fate was unkind to Girtin, and gossip has been still 
more cruel, unwarrantably fastening on his early death 
and making it the excuse for ill-founded moralising. As 
a matter of fact we know remarkably little about the life 
sf Thomas Girtin, and one of the greatest services rendered 

Mr. Randall Davies in his scholarly monograph on this 

* “Thomas Girtin’s Water Colours.’”’ By Randall Davies. 


63s. (Studio Office.)—‘* Peasant Art in Switzerland.” By 
Daniel Baud-Bovy.” os. 6d. (Studio Office.) 


artist is his clear exposition of the scantiness of the facts 
stripped of irrelevant and unsubstantial legend. The 
well authenticated facts about Girtin can be set down 
on a sheet of notepaper. Younger son of a Southwark 
brushmaker, Thomas Girtin was baptised in St. Saviour’s 
Church on March 17th, 1775. Three years later his father 
died and his mother is said to have moved from Southwark 
to St. Martin’s Le Grand. His elder brother John became 
an engraver; Thomas had drawing lessons from a Mr. 
Fisher in Aldersgate Street and afterwards became a pupil 
of Edward Dayes. Gossip tells us that Girtin soon excelled 
his master who became jealous of him, and the engraver 
John Pye in a MS. note is the authority for a story that: 

“In order to check his (Girtin’s) progress, he (Dayes) employed 
him to colour prints week after week and month after month. 
This was his employment till, feeling himself designed for 
better things, he expostulated with Dayes, telling him he was 
placed with him to learn to draw, not to colour prints. His 
tyrant insisted on his obedience. Girtin refused; on which 
Dayes committed him to prison as a refractory apprentice. 
The Earl of Essex, hearing of his imprisonment, went to see 
him, and saw that he had covered the walls of his room with 
spirited sketches. Pleased with the young man’s frank and 
open manner, he released him from confinement and from the 
tyranny of Dayes by buying up his indentures ; and from that 
time to the day of Girtin’s death, the Earl continued to be one 
of his kindest friends and patrons.” 

Of this story (probably not written before 1850 or 1860) 
there is no confirmation, and the tempting suggestion, made 
by Mr. Hugh Stokes, that Girtin was shut up in Bridewell 
where he made the acquaintance of Dr. Monro who was 
acting physician there, is discredited by Mr. Randall Davies 
who has had the records searched and made certain that 
Girtin was not sent to Bridewell before the end of 1795. 
How Girtin made the acquaintance of Dr. Munro is therefore 
a matter of doubt, but he certainly knew him in 1795, for 
in the autumn of this year Joseph Farington noted in 
his Diary (November 26th, 1795) that Dr. Monro had asked 
him to recommend Girtin for admission as a student in the 
Academy Schools. There is no record, however, of Girtin’s 
having studied there, though in 1794 he exhibited a large 
water-colour, ‘A View of Ely Minster,’’ at the Royal 
Academy. This water-colour was not an original composi- 
tion, but was based on a drawing by Mr. James Moore, 
F.S.A., and there is ample evidence to show that up to 
this time Girtin, working under Dayes’s direction, was 
chiefly employed on making drawings suitable for repro- 
duction from other persons’ sketches, Moore being then 
his chief patron. But about 1795 the influence of Dayes 
begins to wane in Girtin’s life and art, for now he had 
become associated with Turner working for Dr. Monro. 
This association, first published in Arnold’s “ Library of 
the Fine Arts’”’ in 1832, is corroborated by an entry in 
the Farington Diary : 

‘October 24, 1798.—Turner and Girtin told us theyhad 
been employed by Dr. Monro 3 years to draw at his house in 
the evening. They went at 6 and stayed till 10. Girtin drew 
in outlines and Turner washed in the effects, They were chiefly 
employed in copying the outlines or unfinished drawings of 
Cozens, etc., etc., of which copies they made finished drawings. 
Dr. Monro allowed Turner 3s. 6d. each night. GirtinYdid_ not 
say what |e had.” 
This definite employment shows that Girtin, with, Turner, 
had rather a different status at Dr. Monro’s from that of 
the other young artists who were merely studying there, 
and whether it was release from the bondage of Dayes, 
the companionship of Turner, or the study of Cozens, the 
advance made during these three years was phenomenal. 
As Mr. Randall Davies says : 

“From 1797 to 1802 he is ‘ Girtin,’ a new artist, scarcely;to 
be identified with the author of the earlier works, whose_repu- 
tation rests solely on the work of those six years.”’ 

On February 18th, 1796, Girtin came of age; in 1797 he 
exhibited ten drawings and stood revealed as a master ; 
in 1798 he exhibited nine drawings ; in 1799 six. In 1800 


he married the daughter of Phineas Borrett, in whose 
house at Islington he had been living ; in 1801 he showed 
“Bolton Bridge,’’ the only oil painting he ever exhibited, 
and his wife bore him a son; but already his health had 
He went to France, made a series of drawings 


begun to fail. 
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in Paris, returned to 
England in May, 1802, 
and died suddenly in 
the following Novem- 
ber. There is not a 
shred of evidence that 
Girtin’s early death 
was due to any defects 
in his character, save 
a sinister suggestion in 
a biographical sketch 
written by Dayes : 
“While our heart 
bleeds at the premature 
death of the subject of 
this paper, it becomes 
equally an act of justice 
to caution young persons 
against the fatal effects 
of suffering their pas- 
sions to overpower their 
reason, and to hurry 
them into acts of excess, 
that may, in the end, 
render life a burden, 
destroy existence, or 
bring on a premature old 
age. ... Had he not 
trifled away a vigorous 
constitution, he might 
have arrived at a very 
high degree of excellence 
as a landscape painter.” 


The _ unfortunate 
tone of this utterance 
may be ‘“‘not malicious, 
but moral,’”’ as Mr. 
Davies suggests, but it 
has done infinite harm 
to the memory of 
Girtin. Dayes may 
not have been actuated 
by personal ill-feeling, 
but he was certainly 
jealous of his pupil 
and resented Girtin’s 
rejection of the topo- 
graphical formula in 
which he had _ been 
trained and _ his 
development of his 
own ideas of direct 
painting. All things 
considered, we cannot 
accept Dayes’s verdict 
as final, and there is better logic in the judicial summing 
up of Mr. Davies: 

‘“‘ That he was the victim of disease was one of those deplorable 
chances incident to the human race, which have defeated many 
a promise of great things. That the moralists should have 
claimed it for their own is equally deplorable, and no less un- 
fortunate, for in spite of them it is proverbial that the wicked 
live long, and it is the good young men who die.” 

The development of Girtin’s art from the tight topo- 
graphical drawing to the free, direct painting in water- 
colour is magnificently revealed in the ninety-six reproduc- 
tions, sixteen in colour, which are arranged in this volume 
as nearly as may be in order of date, and of the quality 
of these plates it is sufficient to say that they ably miintain 
that high reputation which The Studio reproductions 
have long enjoyed. 

Another handsome volume with numerous illustrations 
in colour and monochrome recently published from The 
Studio office, is Mr. Daniel Baud-Bovy’s ‘‘ Peasant Art 
in Switzerland.”’ The excellence of Alpine woodwork and 
carving is familiar to most people, and in this informative 
yet chattily written book our attention is also directed to 
the remarkable achievements in metal-work, pottery, 
glassware, textiles, etc., which have adorned Swiss chalets 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and in still 
earlier periods. FRANK RUTTER. 


Tattershall Castle, Lincolnshire, 


From “ Thomas Girtin’s Water Colours,” by Randall Davies (The Studio). 


LITTLE MEXICAN.* 


On the whole this collection of six stories, short and 
long, displays an improvement in the quality of Mr. 
Huxley’s work ; for they are written with less of his earlier 
self-conscious cleverness and have an improved spirit of 
kindness. He is better able now to sympathise with his 
creatures and no longer laughs at them, as once he did, 
with the shrillness of superior youth. Yet still we like 
best the two simplest of these six, because ‘‘ Fard’”’ and 
“Young Archimedes’’ are the least hampered by his 
unattractive mannerisms and through economy of effort 
are kept comfortably within his scope. 

“Uncle Spencer,’’ the first of the set-—which might well 
have given the title to the book, for ‘“ Little Mexican ”’ 
is rather too long for the idea it encloses—has much 
to recommend it. The detail is possibly overdone in the 
earlier part—the eating of prawns on the railway journey, 
for instance, not being as amusing or as illustrative of 
character as the space given to it justifies; but the work 
throughout is carefully done and sincere. The plan of 
a set of prisoners to the Germans, casual men and women, 
Belgians and British, huddled together for a time in a 
public building, and in this close association discovering 


* “Little Mexican, and Other Stories.”” By Aldous Huxley. 
7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus ) 
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each other’s foibles, strengths and weaknesses, is reminiscent 
of ‘“‘ Boule de Suif,” especially as the central feminine 
‘character for a brief while belonged to a minor plane of 
the world in which de Maupassant’s beloved and immortal 
-Dumpling lived, moved and had her being. The inevitable 
‘comparisons are of course vastly to the disadvantage of 
Mr. Huxley ; for he has not the humanity, the humour, 
the imaginative insight or the gift of suggestion of the 
Frenchman ; his climaxes especially being generally weak 
and blurred ; but still the qualities he shows in the study 
of the fussy, idealistic, shallow and kindly Uncle Spencer, 
brought to an ordeal which was too much for him, are 
worthy to be admired, and out of them—the carefulness 
of construction especially, and the determination to realise 
felicitous expression—much that is good may come. 
One of Mr. Huxley’s characteristics we hope will soon 
be finally improved away. The sort of humour, so called, 
such as Hogarth, Rowlandson and Gillray sometimes 
portrayed in their cartoons, and Swift was not without, 
is little apt to rouse the happiest order of mirth; yet 
Mr. Huxley seems to love it. His glee over the irresponsi- 
bilities of a dog when it is walking abroad is hardly to be 
contained ; he points and gloats and burbles—but it won’t 
do! Even the vulgarest corner of the lowest public- 
house or stupidest smoking-room does not want much of 
that sort of joke; and it marks the want of delicacy and 
discrimination, the lack of self-criticism, which are Mr. 
Huxley’s besetting weaknesses. As with many another 


writer, he cannot tell the good from the bad in his own 
work. Just as in this volume he includes such poor stories 
as Hubert and Minnie and The Portrait,’’ so is the 


St. Dunstan’s Church, 


Fleet Street, 


Fiom a lithograph by T. S. Boys. 
From ‘‘ The London of Charles Dickens” (Grant Richards), 


bad merged with his excellent in rather a perplexing 
manner, which however possibly explains why he fails on 
the whole in his “ curtains.’’ He cannot distinguish the 
magic point between plain suggestion and reticence ; and 
does not know exactly when he has said enough. These 
necessities will probably come if he continues his present 
aspirations and pains, and does not listen to the babble and 
the puffing and exaggerated praise of the little people who 
many times before now have told a duck it was a swan, 
with such results as proved it after all to be a goose. 


C. E. LAWRENCE. 


ROUND ABOUT LONDON.* 


There are always some new books about London, and 
probably always will be, for there is always something 
new to be said of it. Not only because facts in its history 
are still being discovered, and fresh history is being made 
in it every day, but because it shows so many different 
aspects, offers such different points of view to almost 
every person who succumbs to its lure and devotes himself 
to becoming intimate with it. 

‘““London has many moods that belong to poetry,” 
says Mr. John Drinkwater in “ The Artist’s London,” 
and you have glimpses of this poetry in his essay and in the 
essays of Mr. Wilfrid Whitten and others in the same 
handsome volume. “In its sprawling immensity and 
amazing fecundity of type—human and inanimate,’’ writes 
Mr. W. P. Robins, every conceivable subject likely to 
attract the artist to diverse expression is to be found ; 
and the eighty beautiful drawings, etchings, 
water-colour paintings that illustrate the book 
amply vindicate his claim. In Mr. Frank 
Brangwyn’s sombre lithograph of St. Paul’s, in 
Mr. Stanley Anderson’s realistic sketch of 
Covent Garden Market, in Mr. Francis Dodd’s 
delicate water-colour of Richmond Bridge, in 
the etching of ‘‘ The Cheshire Cheese ’”’ and the 
pencil drawing of Red Lion Court, by Miss 
Kathleen Jefferies and Mr. H. G. Hampton—in 
every picture as you turn to it you find some- 
thing of that infinitely varied beauty of London 
—stately, homely, bizarre, clouded, quaint, 
sullen, gracious, austere, florid—so beautifully 
rendered as to shake your faith perhaps in 
Bacon's dictum that “‘ the best part of beauty 
is that which a picture cannot express.” 

Though of course London is rich in a kind 
of invisible poetry that cannot be expressed 
pictorially, and can only partly be put into 
words—the poetry of old associations, or of that 
love of London that could move Lamb to tears 
of ecstasy when he looked on the fullness of 
life in its motley streets. Mr. Ernest Jackson 
is such a London lover and grows lyrical in its 
praise in his essays on ‘“‘ My Lady London.” 
He writes delightfully on the genius, the im- 
mortality, the heart, the changing face, the 
movement of London, and closes with an in- 
triguing vision of what the city will have be- 
come a hundred years hence. A pleasant book 
of impressions and of facts and dreams about it. 

Mr. Beresford Chancellor does not break new 
ground in “ The London of Charles Dickens ’’— 
that were nearly impossible now—but he writes 
very entertainingly of the homes and haunts of 
Dickens's characters and in his intimate account 
of the topography of the novels gives a good 
deal of interesting information that is fresh to 

* “ The Artist’s London.’”’ With 80 drawings by 
Fifty Contemporary Artists. 25s (John Castle.)— 
“My Lady London.” By T. Ernest Jackson. 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. (Jarrolds.)—‘‘ The London of 


Charles Dickens.” By E. Beresford Chancellor. 
Illustrated. 15s. (Grant Richards.)—‘‘ The Authors’ 


Thames.” By Gordon S. Maxwell. Illustrated by 
Lucilla Maxwell. 12s. 6d. (Cecil Palmer.)—‘ Liv- 
ing London.” Map Guide. 3s. 6d. (Philip.) 
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The Running Horse Inn, Leatherhead. 


About which Skelton wrote a poem. 
From “ The Authors’ Thames” (Cecil Palmer). 


me and will be so to the majority of his readers. His is 
one of the amplest and best books of its kind that I have 
read, illustrated with twenty-one admirable and excellently 
reproduced etchings, drawings and old prints. 

“‘ The Authors’ Thames ”’ only takes you through London 
on an extensive ramble all up and down the Thamcs Valley, 
and Mr. Gordon Maxwell finds its richest associations in 
that part of the valley lying between London and Windsor. 
Almost all the great names in English literature come into 
his story, for Bacon, Pope, Swift, Fielding, Gray, Dickens, 
and a host of other authors have lived along the route he 
follows, and its towns, villages and country-side have 
figured in the novels, plays or poems of an even more 
numerous company, including Shakespeare, Spenser, 
Milton, Jane Austen, Shelley, Scott and Thackeray. So 
Mr. Maxwell has had an abundance of material for a 
discursive, gossipy book of the most attractive sort, and 
such a book he has made of it. Not least among its attrac- 
tions are the numerous full-page and other drawings by 
his mother, Mrs. Lucilla Maxwell. 

Every reader of these and other such books who sets 
out to visit the scenes described in them would do well 
to have in his pocket Messrs. Philip’s ‘‘ Living London : 
Topical, Literary, Historical,” a map that furnishes long 
lists of public and other buildings, and places of literary 
and antiquarian interest, all of which are plainly marked 
on the map itself, and can easily be found under its guidance. 


R. H. 


THE THIRD ROUND.* 


This is ‘‘ The Third Round” in the sensational fight 
between that cold-blooded arch-crook, Carl Peterson, and 
the indefatigable Bull-Dog Drummond. From start to 
finish it is one swift palpitating delight. ‘‘ Sapper’’ has 
excelled himself in the matter of ingenious tactics and 
lively invention. Peterson, disguised in one of his masterly 
make-ups, is engaged by the head of the Metropolitan 
Diamond Syndicate to put out of the way a brilliant, 
albeit absent-minded, scientist, one Professor Goodman, 
who has discovered a process for making artificial diamonds, 
and is on the eve of publishing his discovery. For this 
little murder Peterson demands and gets a fee of half a 
million pounds, but not content with this paltry sum he 
“‘ double-crosses ’’ the Diamond Syndicate and covers up 
his tracks in a way that must excite envy in the breasts 
of honest men as well as crooks. This is not the place to 


* “The Third Round.” By ‘ Sapper.” 7s. 6d. net. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


divulge Peterson’s amazing ruse. Suffice it to 
say that on the day of his disappearance Professor 
Goodman was lucky enough to lunch with Hugh 
Drummond and to hand into his keeping the 
formula for the secret process. From that moment 
Drummond and his gay companions are drawn 
into the game, and fast and furious and utterly 
unexpected are the developments. It is this un- 
expectedness, this tenterhook quality, which makes 
it well nigh impossible to lay down a Drummond 
story until the dénouement is reached. The 
dénouement of ‘‘ The Third Round ”’ is staged in 
Switzerland—‘‘ Sapper ’’ has clearly not sojourned 
in that country in vain—and Drummond’s method 
of announcing his resurrection from the dead to 
his old enemy in the Montreux hotel is typical 
of that doughty humorist. For one dreadful 
moment we feared that Peterson was going to 
peter-out in the last chapter. Happily our fears 
were not fulfilled. The brainiest and most re- 
pulsively attractive villain of modern fiction can 
be as ill-spared as the breeziest of bull-dog heroes. 


CRIME AND COUNSEL.* 


There is much public interest taken to-day in 
crime and criminals, not only in the latest sensational 
murder or cause célébre, when to be present at such trials 
people will stand in queues for hours before the doors are 
opened, but in the records of famous cases of the past. A 
publication in fortnightly parts is now rehashing such cases, 
and many newspapers make a habit of reprinting accounts 
of half-forgotten murders and frauds, particularly those 
of the Mid-Victorian era, a period which, despite its easy- 
going prosperity and domestic respectability, was peculiarly 
prolific of crime, though doubtless the same might be said 
of any particular period, for, like the poor, the wicked 
are ever with us. Facts being so, a book such <s this is 
sure of arousing interest, for Sir Harry Bcdkin Poland was 
for many years (1865-1889) Counsel to the Treasury, and 
for a much longer period associated with the Central 
Criminal Court in the Old Bailey, and with other branches 
of the English judicature. 

* “Seventy-Two Years at the Bar.” By Ernest Bowen- 


Rowlands. (A Memoir of Sir Harry Poland.) 18s. net. (Mac- 
millan.) 


Richmond Hill. 
From “ My Lady London,” by T. Ernest Jackson (Jarrolds). 
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This book, however, is not his own book, for Sir Harry 
Poland has now reached the advanced age of ninety-five ; 
and though during the past twenty years he has replied 
to proposals that he should write his autobiography with 
the words, “ Certainly not, at present; probably not at 
all: perhaps when I am old,” it is not likely that he will 
join the fashionable throng of memoir writers. It is 
fortunate, therefore, that he had a friend and admirer 
who, in the manner of Boswell, made notes of the con- 
versations he has enjoyed with the eminent barrister 
during a long period of years. The friend in question, 
Mr. Ernest Bowen-Rowlands, himself a barrister and also 
a writer on many branches of criminal law, was seventeen 
years of age when he first met Mr. Poland in 1883, and 
their friendship has continued ever since. These notes of 
their conversations Sir Harry Poland has now supple- 
mented with further verbal details, and the result is an 
unusual and interesting monograph. It suggests Boswell 
of course in the way the interlocutor ‘‘ draws out” the 
oracle by means of artful though apparently innocent 
remarks and questions: but the conversations really 
approximate more to the amiable style of ‘“‘ Noctes 
Ambrosianz,’”’ for Sir Harry Poland has all the cautious- 
ness of the lawyer and hardly ever commits himself 
to any definite truculent opinion in the manner of 
Johnson. 

All the famous criminal cases of the Mid-Victorian 
period are discussed in these pages—Constance Kent ; 
Doctor Smethurst ; Sir John Dean Paul ; Madame Rachel ; 
Governor Eyre ; the Tichborne Claimant ; Thomas Hopley, 
the murderous schoolmaster; the Fenian outrages; the 
Bidwell Frauds; the Bravo Case; Kate Webster, of 
Richmond ; the Wainwrights; the Penge Mystery; Le- 
froy; Lamson; and many others. In his account of 
the Rachel case, Mr. Bowen-Rowlands makes a slip in 
saying that Mrs. Borradaile met Lord Ranelagh at Rachel’s 
shop ‘‘on several occasions.’”’ Lord Ranelagh, when 
giving evidence, distinctly stated he thought he saw 
Mrs. Borradaile there once. 

Sir Harry Poland is often pungent in his observations 
on counsel and judges of the past. Thus he says of Sir 
Henry Hawkins (Lord Brampton) : 


“‘ He was a queer sort of man ; he got on with hardly anybody. 
He troubled about no one’s convenience—or feelings. .. . 
He was a good advocate, when he had to handle facts. Per- 
sonally I got on with him, but I had to hold'the candle to the 
devil. . . . He was alert in all things. No, I can’t say that I 
liked him, or that I disliked him. My attitude was one of 
benevolent neutrality. . . . He was a hard, cautious man, and 
as mischievous as a monkey. But he was full of cleverness 

. a good Judge, where his prejudices were not aroused.” 


Sir Harry Poland has a wonderful vista of years to 
look back upon—back to his childhood in the reign of 
William IV, to the London of the early Dickens and 
Thackeray. I think he and Mrs. E. M. Ward (whose 
reminiscences have also just been published) can be almost 
the only notable people surviving who have tangible 
memories of those now legendary days; and later in the 
forties, memorable for Chartists and Railway Mania, these 
two were accomplishing facts of life. In 1848 Sir Harry 
Poland entered the Inner Temple as a student, and Mrs, 
Ward was married that year. It is strange to think that 
of all the people then thronging the streets of London 
few, if any, can now be alive—only those who were youthful 
in 1848: all the adults must now be silent and their little 
day long done, but Sir Harry Poland and Mrs, E. M. Ward 
can recall that vanished world, and its customs and cos- 
tumes, vividly and accurately. I have only noted one 
error of any importance in Sir Harry Poland’s recollections, 
and that is only of topographical interest. He says Vaux- 
hall Gardens ‘“‘ stood on the site of the present Vauxhall 
Railway Station.”” But reference to a map of 1840 clearly 
shows that the Gardens were situated immediately to the 
north of Kennington Lane, between Vauxhall Walk and 
Vauxhall Road, the site being covered now by Tyers Street 
and St. Oswald Place. 


S. M. 


LORD DARLING'S POEMS.* 


The wit, allusiveness and scholarship of Lord Darling’s 
poems have already gained for them an honourable place 
in English vers de société; so that their appearance in a 
third edition, accompanied by a few sonnets and legal 
epigrams and some verses wiitten in war time, is matter 
for real satisfaction to all those who have a relish for happy 
numbers. The titular poem, ‘‘ On the Oxford Circuit ’’— 
a poem which commemorates the death of Charles 
Lamb’s friend and first biographer, Sir Thomas Noon 
Talfourd, a Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, while 
delivering his charge to the Grand Jury at Stafford— 
has lost none of its old impressiveness : it remains one of 
the most felicitous attempts to naturalise the hexameter. 
The sonnets on public men too are as a rule admirable, 
securing just the proper clinch in the sestet. Considera- 
tions of space prevent my giving any detailed exemplifica- 
tion of Lord Darling’s quality ; but a few couplets taken 
from the address ‘‘ To A. T. L., who sent me a salmon from 
Monmouth ”’ will afford some idea of the ease and finish 
which characterise this poet’s occasional verse. The 
salmon’s course is thus traced : 


“From Severn sea he pushed his upward way 
To the last reach, where he was held in play. 
Past Chepstow’s storied towers he kept his course, 
Careless of Martin’s guilt and life’s remorse. 
By Tintern’s ruined altars did he swim, 
Heedless of Wordsworth, who ne’er dreamt of him, 
Unmarked that primrose by the river’s brim. 
From classic salmon claimed he long descent, 
Through streams that Macedon with Monmouth blent.” 


Of Lord Darling in a graver mood four lines selected 
from some verses on his retirement may serve as illustration : 
““Mantle and stole laid by, and cap of doom, 
Bereft, alone, I wear no ermine more ; 


Nor judge—yet one Assize 
I, fearful, must attend.” 


Lewis BETTANY. 


THE BEST OF SUDERMANN.? 


The works of Sudermann—at least the works generally 
known in England—have their strong and admirable 
qualities ; but they seem to lack one great element of 
attractiveness—they lack charm. Pray do not ask what 
is charm, or I shall be reduced to the condition of a 
celebrated character in drama who, seeking to define true 
madness, decided that it was to be nothing else but mad. 
Charm is just charm. It is what Shakespeare nearly 
always has, and what Ben Jonson nearly always hasn’t— 
at least in his plays ; though oddly enough he achieves it in 
his best lyrics. It is what seems to come natural to Barrie, 
and to come not at all to Bernard Shaw. Of course there 
are qualities more important than charm ; but still charm 
is charm, and it is rare enough to be loved when it appears. 

Sudermann’s best known play, which everybody called 
““Magda’’ because Sudermann himself called it by a 
better name, has attracted much attention, and has been 
played here within the memory of still undecrepit play- 
goers by actresses German, French, Italian and English ; 
and must therefore have strongly attractive qualities ; 
but charm it has not. It is as genuine and unimpeachable 
as red flannel ; but no one would say that red flannel has 
charm. As a lady (not at all proper) once observed, red 
flannel may be a good way of keeping warm, but it is not a 
good way of keeping a husband. 

Now the odd thing is that this quality of charm, absent 
from the plays of Sudermann, is plenteously exhibited 
in this present autobiography. The book is delightful, 
with the unforced, unconscious attractiveness of childhood 
itself, and if it had been translated as well as it was written 
it would have stood a chance of becoming a classic here, 
like those other autobiographies of recent years, the 
memoirs of Aksakov and Herzen. 

* “On the Oxford Circuit, and Other Verses.’’ By Charles 
Darling (Lord Darling of Langham). 6s. (John Murray.) 


t ‘‘ Hermann Sudermann: The Book of My Youth.” 


Trans- 
lated by Wyndham Harding. 12s. 6d. (John Lane.) 
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But even in the present version it will be read with 
delight. It is almost Russian. Russia itself is so to speak 
one of the earliest characters in the story, for the small 
boy’s childhood was passed in a lonely house between two 
forests near the frontier. Let me take the liberty of 
quoting largely : 

‘“The world beyond the forest was always full of danger 
for me. One could manage the wood itself, in spite of the 
giants, ghosts, and mad dogs who lived and ran about always 
between the tree trunks. One killed the giants, the ghosts 
did one no harm, and one kept carefully out of the way of the 
mad dogs, which, as everybody knows, can only run in a straight 
line. But it was what came afterwards which was so terrifying. 
There was the great main road which led into Russia, along 
which gipsies and Jews prowled, looking for a chance to stop 
small boys who were sent into Werden to buy coffee or sugar, 
and rob them, or even drag them off to Russia, that wild country 
in which a person would be hopelessly lost. Or there were 
drunken Lithuanians, who laughed at you from carts, and 
threatened you with having your liver cut out, and what that 
was you did not know, but it must be something very terrible, 
for they pulled out their knives.” 

Poverty—honest, clean and almost noble poverty—which 
seems part of a good story in Germany or Denmark or even 
Scotland, and part of a shameful story in England, plays 
a great part in the tale. Why poverty should change its 
face in this way I do not know. A Scotsman will boast 
how little his education cost. An Englishman will not 
boast how much, but he likes you to believe that he went to 
a school where it cost the maximum. The straits of Suder- 
mann’s parents to give him a good education, and the hard- 
ships that the boy himself suffered, are told without the 
least note of apology or shame or self-consciousness, and 
that surely is like a fairy-tale to an Englishman. 

After comes the conquest of the capital at the cost of 
some very plain living and high thinking, and we leave our 
hero well started on the literary way. I don’t know if my 
mood was specially receptive as I read, but this story of 
modest success after cheerful struggles seemed to me 
entirely charming, and I hope others will get from it the 
same pleasure. If you like “actuality ’”’ as well as the 
more elusive qualities, you will find something of that in 
the account of Sudermann’s first journalistic triumph, the 
account of a parliamentary battle between Bismarck and* 


his enemies. GEORGE SAMPSON. 


MRS. WHARTON RECONSTRUCTS.* 


Can you remember? Would you believe it? That is 
the kind of question which springs to the lips as we read 
these four fascinating tales—‘‘ False Dawn,” ‘“‘ The Old 
Maid,” “The Spark”? and ‘“‘ New Year’s Day.”’ They 
are stories of four decades of New York—the forties, fifties, 
sixt-es and seventies; and while they are professedly 
period pieces, in none is the costume interest subordinated 
to the human, except perhaps in “ The Spark.” In it 
Mrs. Wharton tells her story as a retrospect. Why is 
Kayley Delane, of the fashionable New York of the early 
years of this century, so different ? What is it behind 
his silence, his emotional uncouthness, to make his friend 
think him of different clay, of different ideals? The 
secret is that in the Civil War he met “ a sort of big back- 
woodsman who was awfully good to me when I was in 
hospital . . . after Bull Run.” Delane’s “ big backwoods- 


* “Old New York.’”’ By Edith Wharton. 4 vols; 4s. 6d. 
each. (Appleton.) 


AN 
From “ The Old Maid,’ by Edith Wharton 
(Appleton). 


man’’ was Walt Whitman, and the vital, energising 
standards of the great poet remained with him and forced 
him at intervals to break up the conventional, stupid life 
of the society which his wife adorned. It is a good 
anecdote, but scarcely more. Of the other three all are first- 
rate work in Mrs. Wharton's best manner—keen, intelligent, 
sympathetic. She has always seen that the despised 
Victorian age possessed as much passion and sincerity as, 
though less uncontrolled impulse and candour than, the 
present day; and in the three stories she illustrates her 
contention wonderfully. In ‘“‘ False Dawn she tells how 
the Italian primitives first came to New York; in “ The 
Old Maid’”’ we have Charlotte’s pitiful, frustrated love 
affair ; in “‘ New Year’s Day” a surprising record of how 
one woman sacrificed all, including her honour, for the 
health of her husband who had rescued her from an 
ignominious slavery. In that story Mrs. Wharton excels 


-herself in a certain cold audacity, a resolute contempt for 


false standards and comfortable stupidity. Lizzie Hazel- 
dean is memorable even in her gallery of noble, unafraid 
women. She glows and lives through the pages like a 
woman from an earlier and more heroic age. Of great 
interest as reconstructions in past social life, ‘‘ Old New 
York ”’ is of greater interest as an analysis of what human 
beings can suffer and can accomplish. 


R. ROBERTs. 


A VIRGIN MUSE AND OTHERS.* 


It is impossible at a first reading or even a second to 
pass secure judgment on Mr. Roy Campbell’s strange 
and strangely named poem, The Flaming Terrapin. Mr. 
Campbell, who is a South African, has aimed at something 
which shall be at once personal to himself and proper to 
the land of his nativity, and his achievement is certainly 
different from, and superior to, the reminiscent rhetoric 
which, with few exceptions, is all that colonial poets have 
so far given us. 

‘Far be the bookish Muses ! let them find 
Poets more spruce, and with pale fingers wind 
The bays in garlands for their northern kind. 
My task demands a virgin muse to string 
A lyre of savage thunder as I sing.” 


There is plenty of ‘‘ savage thunder ”’ in the ‘‘ The Flaming 
Terrapin,’ which, for story, has the voyage of Noah’s 
Ark, towed in headlong course by the gigantic primeval 
testacean, but for real subject something of vaster and 
more universal import. For the terrapin stands, it seems, 
for the life-force itself. 


‘“‘ This sudden strength that catches up men’s souls 
And rears them up like giants in the sky . . . 
I see him as a mighty Terrapin, 
Rafting whole islands on his stormy back, 
Built of strong metals molten from the black 
Roots of the inmost earth: a great machine, 
Thoughtless and fearless, governing the clean 
System of active things. .. .” 


The poem then is symbolical, a myth of burgeoning life, 
and if, in parts, it seems a mere chaos of whirling words, 


*“ The Flaming Terrapin.’” By Roy Campbell. 4s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.)—‘‘ Heliodora and other Poems.” By H. D. 
5s. (Jonathan Cape.)—‘‘ Ascension and Other Poems.”’ By 
James Blackhall. 3s. 6d. (Elkin Mathews.) ‘“* Kensington 
Gardens.”’ By Humbert Wolfe. 6s. (Edward Benn.) 


From “ New Year's Day,” ty Edub Wuarton 
(Appl ton). 
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it often moves with the true é/an vital of which it is meant 
to be the expression. If, too, one prefers to reserve 
judgment as to its success as a whole, there is no question 
of its incidental triumphs—the brilliancy of many descrip- 
tive passages and the rightness and originality of its 
innumerable metaphors, such as, for sharks, 


‘‘ Those long phantasmal coffins of the deep—”’ 


no question, either, of the vigour of Mr. Campbell’s mind. 

It is like emerging from a tropical forest and meeting a 
wind blowing from an ice-laden sea, to turn from “‘ The 
Flaming Terrapin ’’ to Heliodora’’ and its companion 
pieces. H. D., who has been described by an historian of 
American poetry as “ the only true imagist,”’ is steeped in 
the lore and poetry of Greece, but there is nothing of 
Praxiteles, nor even of Pheidias, in her verse. It has, 
in its severe economy, the austerity of the archaic and 
something, too, of the more mysterious, less serenely 
smiling beauty of the sculptors who wrought before the 
Golden Age. We have ceased to believe that the Greek 
nature was all ‘‘ sweetness and light,’ or that Greek 
religion was a cult of sunshine and white marble. The 
‘sensational disclosures’’ of Miss Jane Harrison have 
taught us a very different knowledge. In H. D.’s poems 
one gets glimpses of the terrors which haunted the devotees 
of the older gods; gets them suddenly among Tanagran 
graces and Sicilian beams. But H. D., though she recon- 
structs Sappho and translates Homer and Euripides, is 
no mere reviser of antiquity. Not only in her chosen 
form—vers libre, which nearly always satisfies the ear—but 
in mind also she is modern. Her poetry belongs to us 
and to Greece, and at its best, as in the perfect ‘‘ Charioteer,”’ 
it belongs, one hazards, to all time. 

Mr. James Blackhall is a poet “in the fearless old 
fashion,”” an unashamed romantic. In these days of the 
Sitwells he can write: 

‘“* And when at length he rose, behold, there stood 
Gazing upon him one, so wondrous fair, 
She seemed a sister of that sisterhood 
Who tiptoe through our dreams, yet will not share. 
But pass unmet as every fairy should ; 
Or like a distant perfume swift and rare 


Doth touch the texture of our waking mind, 
Too light for thought to hold or sense to bind.” 


In his longer poems, ‘‘ Epimetheus ’’ and ‘“‘ Ascension, his 
versification and diction and thought alike challenge hard 
comparisons, carrying our minds back to Shelley and 
Keats; and while the occasional beauty of expression 
which he achieves is no more to be denied than his sincerity 
or the ardour of his aspiration, he does not walk quite as 
a peer in such high company. These long, if not long- 
winded and so consciously “‘ poetic’’ poems, seem far 
more archaistic and out-moded than H. D.’s individualised 
Hellenisms. Nevertheless Mr. Blackhall is a true poet, 
and some of his shorter pieces, less ambitiously planned 
and more simply written, are wholly satisfying. 

Mr. Humbert Wolfe has a humbler aim than any of the 
three poets who here find themselves of his company ; 
but—‘‘ to amuse the children ’’—it is no less excellent an 
aim nor, perhaps, any easier of accomplishment. He 
wanders debonairly through Kensington Gardens, and 
describes in short-lined verses, with rather a perky lilt, 
their sights and sounds, their flora and fauna, their statuary 
and human inhabitants and activities. He is often very 
happy in his fancies : 

“* Like a small grey 
Coffee-pot 
Sits the squirrel—” 


and not only children will find him amusing; though 
some of the rest of us may miss any suggestion of that 
melancholy charm which, as in a landscape of Watteau’s, 


“When the whispering breeze 
Pants in the leaves, and dies upon the trees,” 


is what the Gardens most particularly hold for us. 


FRANCIS BICKLEY, 


DELICATE SAVAGERY.* 


When, on an evening, in the long light, out of the fretted 
dusk of the acacia, a pigeon speaks with a soft roaring 
note like a lion in elfland, then, without troubling for the 
why and wherefore, we are happy. So it is when un- 
expectedly in the written page we find some new showing 
forth of personality. In the work of Oliver Onions this 
can best be described as a peculiar texture of the spirit, 
which is seen in his handling of nature and of humanity. 
It is the sheeny texture of lyric poetry, so different from 
the woolliness of unimpassioned work. It has kinship 
with the delicate bend of crisping water where it breaks 
over a fall, with the lovely shut bud of the snowdrop 
stiffened with rime. It is difficult to analyse, but the more 
delicious for that. Somewhere in almost every story it 
appears. For instance, it is in the touches of description 
about a woman’s arm which (by the way) are to be found 
in two stories and (also by the way, for what a poor thing 
writing is if one may not indulge in discursiveness some- 
times) would be enough to show quite conclusively that the 
book was written by a man. No woman would have 
written : 

“That veinless, milk-white bough of herself ”’ ; 
nor 


“The long arm with the hint of russet beneath it to put 
round him bye and bye.” 


There is a kind of delicate savagery in this which is perhaps 
the essence of that freshness, like the sound of a scythe 
in brittle wheat, pervading the book and making it abso- 
lutely different from ‘‘ The Playbox,’’ to which it has 
several surface likenesses. Mr. Oliver Onions’s love of 
beauty does not blind him to the brutality of the world. 
His ghosts are not powder and puff ghosts, but creatures 
that really lived and died of such crude realities as the 
Plague. So the ghost in his last story—Dorothy Dingley— 
seems to exhale both the rose scent of romance and the 
taint of corruption—a seductive cadaver. Mrs. Dudeney 
has the same idea of ghostliness in ‘“‘ The Pleasure Trip,” 
where the faint, slow-stealing hcrror felt by the two ghosts 
at their own bodilessness is extremely well conjured. 
But to return to “Ghosts in Daylight,’’ with its fas- 
cinating, elusive quality. It is in the first story, in the 
description of the woman sewing on the sea marge : 

“‘ So lustrous was her skin that it dimly reflected surrounding 
objects, the gleam of a sunburst through the mist softly lighting 
a shoulder, the whiteness of a near boulder dimly lurking in 


a glossy thigh. One breast, too, polished as the head of the 
young man’s axe, gave back the sky overhead.” 


The extreme perfection of this shows that when Mr. Onions 
chooses he can be a very fine artist. It is a pity he added 
the second (modern) part to this exquisite little story, 
because it somehow spoils it. 

There is nothing so perfect as the above quotation in 
the other stories, though the final scene in ‘‘ The Honey 
in the Wall”’ is excellent irony. The only criticism is 
that the irony is not quite pointed enough, not quite tense 
enough. The end of such a story should be like the sudden 
flinging of a Venetian glass on flagstones. Mr. Onions 
does break his glass. He does not, in the un-vital manner 
of the mere dabbler in literature, give the impression that 
the glass has been mended w:th seccotine and has ‘‘ come 
to pieces’ in the housemaid’s hands. But does he lift it 
quite high enough ? Does he fling it with quite enough 
gusto? And one would have liked his manner just then 
to have been a little more pontifical. His work is so good 
at its best that one longs for him to maintain his magic 
unweariedly, and to enchant us as he so well can with 
beauties like those low rich notes from the evening acacia. 

Perhaps Mrs. Dudeney’s best story, after ‘‘ The Pleasure 
Trip,” is ‘‘ The Emigrant,”’ though it goes to pieces at 
the end because (surely ?) no woman except a homicidal 
maniac could possibly murder, in such circumstances, even 

* “Ghosts in Daylight.’”’ By Oliver Onions. 


(Chapman & Hall.)—‘‘ The Play Box.” 
Dudeney. 7s. 6d. net. (Heinemann.) 
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a rival. For the woman Minnie murders is helpless in 
her power, and so must claim all her pity. If Minnie had 
found her happy in the arms of the man they both loved, 
then, perhaps, stung by the irony of this ending to her 
long journey, she might have rushed into crime. Though, 
even then, why? What could she hope from such an 
act ? For if the man loved herself, what need of murder ? 
And if he loved her rival, what use? But Mrs. Dudeney 
asks us to believe that she did it after long hours spent 
in watching her rival’s agony, in seeing the poor baby 
gasp out its life. Could anyone but a Borgia have felt 
any other feeling than pity—all enfolding, all forgetting ? 
Surely she would have comforted the poor woman, at 
any rate till the man came home. Again, would she have 
widowed the man she loved, already childless, till she at 
least knew which of them he cared for? Before one could 
believe in this the whole Borgia atmosphere would have 
to be created. 

We can believe that such things happened long ago, 
but now, even if one reads of them in a newspaper, one is 
unconvinced. The enlightened imagination boggles at 
these horrors. Humanity has a light in its nursery now, 
and when it is told that there are wolves behind the toy 
cupboard it only smiles politely and says, ‘‘ But that was 
a long time ago.”’ It would be a far more difficult task 
to create a real murderess out of such a character as Minnie’s 
than to create Macbeth. All the same, this is a good story, 
and so is “‘ The Journey,” in which the pathos is never 
sentimental. One of the best things in the book is this 
sentence which occurs in ‘“‘ The Emigrant ”’ : 

““ What did they care for the cold May day ? In little gardens, 
livid lilac tossed towards a livid sky ; up on the banks of hedge- 
rows, tall wild parsley gone green to the lips.” 

At first there seems to be an error here, till one sees 
that the parsley tossed as well as the lilac. Immediately 
one sees those banks, that sky, feels the creeping mis- 
givings that such days bring. Something chills us. We 
know that this journey, so propitiously begun, bodes no 
good. This bit of description reveals the author as 
one with a real passion for nature and a feeling for its 
symbolic significance. This is the right way for a short 
story writer to work, not using cumulative effect like a 
novelist, but setting the tone early in the tale with one or 
two short sentences of sharp, almost acid, vividness. 

Both these volumes will make delightful holiday reading. 


Mary WEBB. 
(Mrs. H. B. L. Webb.) 


“TRIPLE FUGUE.’* 


We began this set of six stories—complete with a very 
personal appendix—in a high state of hope ; for the first 
of the tales seemed 
admirable. ‘‘ Low 
Tide” is written 
with humour, sym- 
pathy and style; 
and we were pre- 
pared to bring out 
that provision of 
compliments which 
the fiction of to-day 
seems not too in- 
sistently to call for ; 
when towards the 
end we were a little 
checked by the 
tragedy of poor Miss 

Frederica, which 
Mr. Osbert Sitwell. ally was not 

prepared for. It 
rather shocked than convinced ; and then when the story 
was done we felt how much it would have gained if the 
last paragraph had been omitted ; for the thought of Miss 
Fanny waiting and looking for the return of her dead 
sister is touching, and makes an excellent end. Small 


* “Triple Fugue.” By Osbert Sitwell. 7s. 6d. (Grant 
Richards.) 


blemishes those; but significant, for they show that 
Mr. Sitwell has not the restraint and sensitiveness necessary 
to the complete artist. ‘‘ Low Tide’’ however is on the 
whole successful and, compared with what follows, is very 
successful ; as from that point onwards deterioration sets 
in and increases until the end. ‘‘ Friendship’s Due”’ is a 
little unwieldy and not sufficiently clear cut to be ironically 
fine. ‘‘ The Greeting ’’ is too obvious. Few readers with 
an experienced nose will not soon detect the identity of 
the murderer of the tiresome Mrs. Tonge, and recognise 
the part to be played by the amazing parrot. So far—and 
it is half-way through—the quality has been of the average, 
tending downwards. From that point the fall is rapid, 
until in the concluding story which gives its title to the 
book, we have a dreary waste of would-be satire, forced 
humour and tumbled fantasy. ‘‘ Triple Fugue ”’ is deplor- 
able. A perpetual striving after effect ; damp fireworks ! 

Mr. Sitwell makes the fatal mistake of divulging 
through clumsiness some of his pet aversions. He hurls 
prose thunderbolts at a literary clique, and brings off 
the effect of bombardment by powder-puff. He must 
remember that ridicule, which is to disturb or dissolve a 
conceited coterie, must be witty, otherwise it is merely an 
indirect tribute and a boomerang. His wrath is intended 
to be destructive, but through its pointlessness is merely 
advertising. Cliques in literature, as everywhere else in 
life, are evil and harmful. The more the pity then that 
Mr. Sitwell’s elaborate efforts against one of them are 
pathetically futile. 

Cc. E. L. 


ARCADIAS IN HISTORY.* 


When Mr. Cunninghame Graham introduces his studies 
of South American episodes so charmingly, it may appear 
carping to offer any criticism of his attitude towards actual 
passages in history. That he is an ideal narrator 
for this particular field, so stupendous in its background 
and so brilliant in its setting, goes without saying. There 
has always been in his work the charm of personality, 
attaining occasionally to great and memorable prose. But 
because the quality of his mind is emotional rather than 
intellectual, it is most successful in portraiture of types 
fondly known and half forgotten. Within that pensive 
or ardent compass Mr. Graham is a master, etching here 
and there with a fine reality and poise. 

To the perspective of historical work there is more 
required than a passionate abhorrence for the Western ideal 
of progress which Mr. Graham attacks with a satire that 
is frequently laboured and a little choleric. To hunt for 
Arcadias in history is to present certain conditions of 
existence simple and pastoral enough, but the stand- 
point of such a narrator is temperamental, not historical. 
He discovers beauty not always facts. The very title_of 
his book, ‘‘ A Vanished Arcadia,’’ is like a haunting cry, 
whereas what the title should have been was ‘“‘ The Jesuits 
in Paraguay,’’ which to put it bluntly is (to me at least) 
more illuminating and accurate. 

In this distracted and rather disillusioned age of ours 
the memory of spiritual travail and spiritual triumph can 
achieve more than a plaintive lamentation for the disap- 
pearance of a simple race of Indians, however pathetic that 
may have been. Or to put it more concisely, the Jesuits 
under persecution have a greater historical meaning and 
reality than the Jesuits living the Arcadian existence so 
delightfully depicted. And yet Mr. Graham speaks o. them 
with the melancholy note of work obliterated and without 
meaning. So might Parkman with far greater reason 
have deplored the terrible and apparently unproductive 
sufferings of the Jesuits among the Red Indians. But 
Parkman wrote as an historian with as great a sense of 
prose as Mr. Graham, and his work consequently endures 
as a profound contribution to the bewildering pathos and 
inspiration of human courage. 

* “A Vanished Arcadia’’ and ‘‘ The Conquest of the River 


Plate.” By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. _ 15s. each. 
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The kind of passage both Jesuits and ordinary men 
would thank Mr. Graham for is : 


“ What they [the Jesuits] endured on foot without provisions, 
tortured by insects, and in danger from wild beasts, as well as 
constant perils from the Paulistas, who now and then pricked 
them with lances or fired pistols over their heads to frighten 
them away, none but those who have journeyed in the forests 
of that forgotten corner of the world can estimate. I see them 
in their torn and sun-browned cassocks struggling through the 
esteros in water to the knees, falling and rising oft, after the 
fashion of the supposititious Christian on life’s way; pushing 
along through forest paths across which darted humming-birds, 
now coming on a dying man and kneeling by his side, now 
gathering the berries of the guavirami to eat upon the road, and 
then catching sight of a jaguar as it slunk beside the trail, and 
all the time convinced that all their efforts, like the efforts of 
those who strive, would be vain. So stumbling through the 
woods, crossing the rivers on inflated ox-skins, baked by the 
sun upon the open plains, at length the Jesuits reached San 
Paulo, where they had a college, and without resting set at once 
to work.” 


Without resting—that describes the idealism of the Society 
of Jesus more than a moonful of Arcadias. 

In approaching Mr. Graham’s second book, ‘“ The 
Conquest of the River Plate,’ I am a good deal shaken 
by the author’s fear (or indifference) that he ‘‘ may annoy 
someone or other who earns his daily bread by criticising 
books on subjects with which he-is imperfectly acquainted.”’ 
It is a disheartening prelude. But it has this great 
compensation. In veiling one’s ignorance of the absolute 
accuracy and judicious selection of Mr. Graham’s Spanish 
foot-notes one is enabled to cherish and enjoy the glamour 
of those far-off days of the conquistadores, who with un- 
surpassed courage and the deathless vision of Fl Dorado 
plunged into the wilderness and gambled their lives against 
overwhelming odds. 

The ‘Conquest of the River Plate’’ resembles 
other South American enterprises in its pattern of 
savagery coloured by the thread of Roman Catholicism. 
It is amazing to read of such desperate undertakings 
productive of so little and yet so profoundly illustrative 
of all human endeavour. And yet some of the conquista- 
dores died in their beds and one wonders were they the 
more fortunate. There was Hulderico Schmidel who 
sought gold in Paraguay for twenty years and ultimately 
sailed for Germany with no more treasure than some 
parrots. But the parrots were drowned and he was left 
destitute of everything except his wonderful tales, which 
one fears must have ultimately palled even in those less 
impatient and unsophisticated days. 


FREDERICK WATSON. 


MAGIC.* 


Of the diverse gifts and qualities which go to the making 
of gcad stories, of fine novels, that of ‘‘ magic’ is perhaps 
one of the most vital. Our great living master, Hardy, 
has it in even richer measure than had his brilliant con- 
temporary of pre-war years, George Meredith. It is 
embod:ed in almost every page ever written by that other 
great living master, Joseph Conrad. But it is, perhaps 
inevitably, a vast deal rarer than such other gifts as, say, 
cleverness, in the work of most of our other leading writers 
of fiction. 

It is therefore the more important that wherever it 
does emerge, the public attention should be directed 
towards writings enriched by this imponderable, entirely 
incommunicable and precious gift. It is present in vary- 
ing proportions in such books from the pen of Mr. William 
McFee as ‘‘ Command,” “ Captain Macedoine’s Daughter,” 
“Harbours of Memory ”’ and “ Casuals of the Sea”’ ; and 
all who know these works will rejoice to learn that it is 
not absent from the pages of the same author’s new novel, 
““ Race,”’ the concluding passage in which suggests perhaps 
that a sequel to it may even now exist in embryo: 

“And then, when the last gleam was gone from the dark 


horizon, he went forward to join his friend, and for a while 
they stood with the keen wind on their faces, looking toward 


* “ Race.” By William McFee. 7s. 6d 


(Martin Secker.) 


their destiny, which was a mingling of bloods, and the fer- 
menting of sweet thoughts into strong desires, and the beginning 
of new races.” 


The concluding half-dozen pages, by the way, from 
which these lines are taken, form the only section of this 
story that smacks of the salt sea: the element to which in 
the past Mr. McFee has owed so much of his very real 
inspiration. It is in fact a story of London life, in its 
beginnings going back to near half a century ago; a 
biggish canvas, containing many figures, much admirable 
portraiture, and a deal of vivid, humorous characterisation. 
Its movement, if leisurely, is strong and constant, and 
incident and emotion are not lacking in its plan. But 
having due regard for these important factors and for its 
author’s always conscientious workmanship (which never 
would betray his readers into the sloppy mire of the 
machine-made grades of fiction), it is withal the indefinable 
quality we call ‘“‘ magic’’ which most distinguishes this 
noteworthy novel, and will finally assure it place in the 
minds of the critically appreciative among the new books 
that are definitely above the ruck. 

In it for example Mr. McFee never ostensibly takes us 
out of England, scarcely out of London. And yet there 
is a sense in which we are here as surely dominated by 
the brooding spirit of the South American republic of 
Costaragua, as we were by the spirit of Costaguana in that 
inimitable masterpiece of a master’s hand, ‘‘ Nostromo.” 
That surely is something of a triumph from the craftsman’s 
standpoint, and one hardly to be achieved by the cleverest 
and best instructed among the mere techn‘cists. It 
illustrates the use of a gift not to be purchased from the 
schools. It is another quiet reminder that we have here, 
in the person of a novelist not noticeably courted by the 
industrious paragraphist, one whom the gods permit to 
use “‘ magic.”’ 

It should be quite unnecessary then to add that the 
discerning reader and student of modern fiction must on 
no account omit to read “‘ Race.’’ The reviewer would 
like to go a little farther and add that it will well repay 
reading a second time, after a reasonable interval; for 
quite apart from its excellent surface story, so to say, it is 
a close-wrought piece of work with a lot of real thought 
and observation in it; over and above its atmospheric 
values, its authentic inspiration, its quality of immediate 
and holding appeal. 

Considered as a contribution to the sum of its author’s 
literary achievement up to the present—a total that is 
more truly considerable than many another list three times 
its length—this book belongs rather to the genre of “‘ Casuals 
of the Sea”’ than to that of ‘Command ”’ or “ Captain 
Macedoine’s Daughter ’’; less Zolaesque than the first- 
named, it is more architectural than the other two. In 
conception equal to its predecessors, it is perhaps some- 
what riper and more mature in treatment than any of 
them ; and it is a perfectly safe assumption that all who 
enjoyed the earlier work will keenly appreciate ‘‘ Race.” 
For the rest, the present reviewer is moved to hope that 
this new novel will, as it certainly should, serve to introduce 
many new readers to a writer the whole of whose work 
shows consistent merit of a high order. 


A. J. Dawson. 


SOME GRUMBLING AND A 
BIOGRAPHY .* 


There is surely nothing duller than the usual biographies 
of singers, except possibly their autobiographies. Such 
books as the late David Bispham’s, manly, unegoistic, 
informative and amusing, are painfully rare. Lives of 
actors are bad enough, but less bad because an action is 
more describable than a vocal timbre and scenery than 
songs. But both have a way of degenerating into lists of 
songs and plays so inexpressibly trivial and tedious as 
before long to make the reader shy at italics as a colt at a 


*“ Sims Reeves: Fifty Years of Music in England.’”’ (Stanley 
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bush. Then come excerpts from the press-cuttings of 
yester-year, surely the deadest of all printed matter, and, 
too often, incredibly silly details of those petty intrigues, 
jealousies and cabals that make stages and platforms so 
mean when seen from the wings. It is understandable, at 
least in autobiographies, that the italics should appear. 
The writers, like the rest of us in sentimental mood, are 
but pathetic souls in search of their youth, reviving their 
memories with names and dates that mean so much to the 
writer that he forgets that they are but dead to the reader, 
feeding the waning fires of the 
present with the borrowed a 
glory of the past. When they 
appear in biographies their 
presence is usually traceable 

to the self-indulgence of the 
biographer in the matter of 
strict exactitude. Exactitude 

is praiseworthy if it proves 
anything worth proving ; but 
indulged in for its own sake it 

is a tedious curse. 

Mr. Pearce suffers somewhat 
from _ this punctiliousness, 
devoting a couple of pages, for 
example, to deciding whether 
it was in 1838 or 1839 that 
Sims Reeves appeared at 
Newcastle, a question upon 
which I, for one, should be 
quite content to accept Mr. 
Pearce’s downright statement, 
and let him have his way 
with the details in an appendix 
if need be. He also suffers 
from a fault as curious as it is 
common, that of scattered in- 
formation. For example: I 
come upon the name of John 
Braham. I am reminded of 
Lamb’s quaint piece about 
him, which I should delight 
to quote but that for the life of me I cannot place it. 
I quite reasonably desire to know more of Mr. Braham. 
Why should not Mr. Pearce tell me at once and satisfy my 
curiosity, by lumping the main facts and a good anecdote 
or two into a paragraph and having done with it, instead 
of setting me sleuthing through with the help of the index— 
a tedious business even if I spot Mr. Braham at first glance 
on the given page, as I rarely do? But I hasten to add 
that Mr. Pearce rewards my impatience with some good 
things, amusing in themselves and informative in that they 
help me to picture the musical conditions of the days 
when Braham sang so well and Jewishly. Referring to 
the custom, not yet extinct in the provinces, of introducing 
“extra numbers ”’ into opera: ‘‘ When Braham appeared 
in a musical play, all he cared for was the songs which he 
had made popular. In the last scene of ‘‘ Guy Mannering ”’ 
(the cave in which Meg Merrilees confronts and confounds 
Dirk Hatteraick and Gilbert Glossin), a grand piano was 
discovered, at sight whereof Braham blandly remarked, 
‘A piano! That reminds me of the delightful aria I heard 
at ‘‘ La Scala’”’ the other night. Let me see if I remem- 
ber it.’ Sitting down, he accompanied himself in a 
delightful Italian ditty ; then an encore was demanded— 
he responded with ‘Waft her, Angels!’’ Naturally I 
want to know more of so remarkable an artist and fly 
again to the index, am thoroughly interested, gain a good 
idea of a fine singer and a considerable eccentric, remember 
eventually that this review is about Sims Reeves, blame 
Mr. Pearce, but indulgently, and apologetically change my 
title to fit the digression. 

It will be gathered that Mr. Pearce has plenty of informa- 
tion, scattered or not scattered. He has also a wealth of 
anecdote. And finally he gives so clear a picture of his 


subject and his times as to justify the double title: “‘ Sims 
Reeves : Fifty Years of Music in England.’’ How was it that 


Sims Reeves in 1868. 


From * Sims Reeves " (Stanley Paul). 


one man's name should come to stand in the mind of to-day 
as representative of the vocal music and taste of a long 
period ? First, of course, there must have been the voice, 
a consideration that makes one wish that the gramophone 
had been invented earlier. But voice alone will hardly 
carry a man’s name into history. In the case of Sims 
Reeves a fine voice was reinforced by sound musicianship ; 
he had a workmanly knowledge of the singer’s trade won 
in the tough but indispensable school of experience in 
the days when he was singing in provincial opera, for 
Brayvo”’ Rouse the 
Grecian ‘ saloon,’’ to which 
the admission was sixpence 
for ‘ladies and juveniles ”’ 
and one shilling for ‘‘ gentle- 
men,’’ including a glass of 
something hot, and _ for 
Macready at Drury Lane, 
where he played everything 
from second tenor parts to 
the witches in *‘‘ Macbeth.” 
There can be no doubt that 
this stage work enabled him 
later to grip the emotions of 
pious folk whose eyebrows 
would have suffered had they 
known of it. For that was the 
secret of Sims Reeves’s posi- 
tion. He was a singer with a 
fine voice and appearance who 
could stir the emotions in 
religious and_ sentimental 
music and also in martial airs 
which gained sanction from a 
sacred context. 

He embodied the very spirit 
of oratorio in a period of 
3 which oratorio embodied the 
| spirit, in music sometimes 
magnificent and sometimes of 
abysmal sentimentality. At 
its best it had the majesty 
of a grand organ, at its worst the lugubrious sweetness 
of that characteristic instrument of Victorianism, the 
harmonium. As Mr. Pearce says, speaking of the 
period around 1860, when Reeves was in his prime, 
“oratorio was now at its zenith. ... The support 
of oratorio and what was termed ‘sacred music’ was 
derived from the conventional religious ideas of the 
Victorian age. The greater portion of oratorio audiences 
. . . considered that listening to an oratorio was in a way 
a religious observance, at which applause was regarded as 
out of place, not on esthetical grounds but because it 
savoured of irreverence. ...’’ Into this too frequently 
sanctimonious atmosphere Reeves brought a breath of 
reality and passion which did much to create and still more 
to sustain the vogue for oratorio. 

This is an interesting book to us musical babes who 
were hardly born in time to hear Sims Reeves. It must 
be immensely fascinating to those who have reached the 
stage of ‘‘ Ah! but when I was a lad s 


RopNEY BENNETT. 


UNWRITTEN HISTORY.* 


This book gives an impression of a very swift and brilliant 
personality. Mr. Hamilton’s ideas arrive suddenly, and 
are evidently very quickly worked out. When, at the 
beginning of his career, Charles Frohman invited him to 
write a play for Seymour Hicks—a comedy with music— 
to be delivered in a month, he accepted gallantly, though 
he declares: ‘‘I had no more notion of what to write, 
or how to write it, than a fantail pigeon wobbling on a 


croquet ball.”” At the end of the second week there was 
* “Unwritten History.”” By Cosmo Hamilton. (Hutchin- 
son.) 
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no idea, but it came suddenly, at midnight: ‘I sat once 
more at the desk I hated the sight of, and wrote on a sheet 
of untouched paper the following paradox, ‘ Cinderella 
of Berkeley Square,’ and left it never for sleep or meals 
until the play was over.”” There are many other tales of 
this kind, which go to prove that the author is versatile, 
persevering, brimming with keenness. He speaks of 
inspiration with much wisdom: ‘It is made out of a 
mixture of brain fag and elbow grease, if it is ever made.” 

In this extremely readable volume we hear much more 
of the stage than of the novel. There are many vivid 
pictures of actors and managers. Also, naturally, of many 
famous folk, including the writer’s two brothers—Philip 
Gibbs, whom he describes as “ a frightfully tired Savonarola,”’ 
and Arthur Hamilton Gibbs, who wrote ‘“‘ Gun Fodder,” 
which was, Hamilton thinks, ‘ one of the six best books 
on the inexhaustible subject.” 

Lately it has become quite the fashion, Mr. Hamilton 
confesses, for debutantes—how soon conventions die—to 
apply for the leading part “‘in any play that I may have 
ready.” It must of course be the leading part. “I 
am a very beautiful girl with a priceless voice, and the 
most wonderful sex charm.” The history of Hamilton’s 
connection with the ‘“‘ movies ”’ is as fresh and entertaining 
as anything in the book. Mary Pickford and her husband, 
Douglas Fairbanks, are represented as ever under the 
shadow of a fear that the public will get tired of them. 
And as for Charles Spencer Chaplin, so clever and so shy, 
he, we are assured, would make a capital Peter Pan. We 
quite believe it. 

A jumble of amusing anecdotes, told with great charm, 
a hint of continued struggle, a modest ignoring of great 
and springing literary talent: all these things are here. 
A most modern, lively, and sincere bit of writing by a 
thorough man of the world who, as we are all aware, 
has played the part of missionary in sex-enlightenment 
both in this country and in America, with considerable 
effect. 


M. R. 


WILFRID EWART.* 


Mr. Stephen Graham was a private in the Scots Guards 
during the war, and Wilfrid Ewart was an officer who 
came to command a company. A common love of litera- 
ture bridged the chasm, and the friendship formed in 
France lasted till death smote Ewart in Mexico on Old 
Year’s Night, 1922: 


“So commenced our acquaintance,” writes the author of 

their first meeting in France. ‘‘ He was nearly ten years younger 
than I. He was standing at the outer courts of literature. 
But I? Had I not in a sense arrived ? He was a Captain 
and I was merely Guardsman. I had to salute him going and 
coming and address him as ‘sir.’ It, was a pleasant restraint. 
. . . We rapidly became friends. No sooner did I appear on 
the scene than Wilfrid Ewart would move to me like iron to 
a magnet; our true calling was evidently greater than the 
call of arms.” 
Ewart’s literary tastes were, it would seem, strictly limited. 
Shakespeare, Milton, Carlyle, Browning, Meredith were 
unread. For Thomas Hardy alone had this captain of the 
Scots Guards any real enthusiasm. His own contribution 
to letters consisted of some excellent descriptive work 
published in various periodicals during the war and a 
novel, ‘‘ Way of Revelation,’’ which enjoyed a very 
considerable success. The lengthy specimens of Ewart’s 
writings given by Mr. Stephen Graham are by no means 
the least attractive portions of this biography executed 
so carefully and so faithfully by his friend. The “ Last 
Words ”’ were spoken in Mexico City where Mr. and Mrs. 
Graham found the wanderer : 


““We were immensely glad to be together again. What joy 
surged up in our bosoms! Nevertheless I reproached him 
with his wilfulness. But he was prepared for me. Mexico 
enchanted him. He had decided to stay there.” 


One more day remained. Ewart announced his plans. 


* “ The Life and Last Words of Wilfrid Ewart.”” By Stephen 
Graham. 9s. net. (Putnams.) 


For one thing he would not stay more than two or three 
years in America : 


“ The other thing is that I know now that I am a Conserva- 
tive in politics. I have had many doubts, leanings towards 
Liberalism, even towards Radicalism, but my mind has become 
clear at length. I shall always be a Conservative.” 


He was not yet thirty. That same night he went back 
to his hotel and, before going to bed, turned to look out 
of his bedroom window at some new happening in the 
street below. ‘‘ And at the same moment a spent bullet 
went right through his eye, and he fell back into the room 
a dead man.’”’ The memory of Wilfrid Ewart endures in 
Mr. Stephen Graham’s book. 


1.< 


“THEY DON’T WANT TO READ IT.”* 


In an editorial office known to me, the words ‘“‘ They 
Don’t Want to Read It’”’ are inscribed over the editorial 
desk. That was my attitude of mind when Mr. Britten 
Austin’s ‘“‘ Under the Lens’’ came into my hands for 
review. The legend facing the editorial chair is meant 
no doubt to remind the chair’s occupant that a story— 
to be accepted—must be so able, original and absorbing 
that, once a reader begins it, he or she must go on to the 
end. Again that describes, and exactly, my experience 
with Mr. Britten Austin’s stories. As a long-time pub- 
lisher’s reader, I was for years so soaked in fiction that I 
feel as if my very finger-tips must drip fiction if shaken. 
When fiction is concerned I am one of the “‘ Theys Who 
Don’t Want to Read It,’’ but having been conscripted into 
reading ‘‘ Under the Lens’”’ for review, I am no longer a 
conscript, but a volunteer in what I predict will, at no 
distant date, be the vast army of the readers of Mr. Britten 
Austin’s books. He has a vast army of readers already 
(especially in America, where he is one of the most eagerly 
read of living authors), but chiefly as a contributor to 
the magazines and the Press. Now that he has collected 
his stories into volume form, he should be as much in 
demand at the libraries and booksellers as he already is 
as a contributor to periodicals. 

In “‘ Under the Lens ”’ we have twelve stories. They vary 
in merit, but there are at least four—that which gives the 
book its title, ‘‘ An Affair of Honour,” ‘“‘ The One Be- 
loved ’”’ and ‘‘ A Mother Sits by the Fire ’’—which should 
surely rank among the “ great ’’ short stories of our day. 
Though no “ highbrow,” Mr. Britten Austin seems to me 
to be highly gifted intellectually, and widely read. In 
each of the stories named he has packed more plot, psycho- 
logy, surprise, observation and character study than go 
to the makings of most novels. In skilfulness of crafts- 
manship he never fails, and I take him to be too conscien- 
tious an artist to allow word of his to appear in print 
in the writing of which he has not, in Stevenson’s phrase, 
“Done his damndest.”” But he is unequal. ‘‘ Out of 
the Night”’ for instance, though marked by singular 
mastery of technical detail, is machine-made and un- 
convincing. Nor do I place great value upon “ Caprice 
Venitien’’ and “At Monte Carlo.’’ In my boyhood I 
read stories by “‘ Ouida ”’ which, if more floridly penned— 
Mr. Britten Austin is never florid: he etches with a nib 
of steel and never splashes ink on paper with a soft quill 
as ‘‘ Quida’’ often did—were no less picturesquely and 
powerfully written. These three tales, though admirable 
in local colour, seem to me not greatly to differ from the 
stories beloved by readers of magazines. The other nine 
are so ‘“‘ compelling’ (tired old hack as the word is, I 
must clap collar and harness on it again) that I was com- 
pelled to reread them, if only in the expectation of cor- 
recting my first impression. A second reading, so far 


from correcting, only confirmed my first impression that 
Mr. Britten Austin’s short stories—when he is at his best— 
are among the most powerful that have appeared for years. 
Not long ago a volume was issued claiming to collect 
between two covers the notable short stories of the day. 


* “ Under the Lens.” 
& Blackett.) 


By F. Britten Austin. 7s.6d. (Hurst 
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Nothing by Mr. Britten Austin was included, and I com- 
mend a perusal of his work to those responsible for the 
preparation of a later volume. 

Two stories, at least, there are in ‘‘ Under the Lens” 
and two in his volume “ On the Borderland,’’ which seem 
to me to show genius. Only in the work of a man with 
genius do we find such relentless, almost brutal soul- 
dissection as is shown in “‘ A Problem in Reprisals ’’ and 
“The Infernal Machine”’ (worthy of Poe), side by side 
with stories of such exquisite tenderness, insight, pitiful- 
ness and beauty as ‘“‘ She Who Came Back,” “ The One 
Beloved ” and ‘‘ A Mother Sits by the Fire.”’ 


CouLsSON KERNAHAN. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL.* 


Mr. Harman Black divides his various works into 
“ Descriptive Books’’ and Guide Books.’ This one 
presumably is descriptive. But he travelled so rapidly 
from New York to New York that he did not leave himself 
time for gathering more than a great number of facts. 
Sometimes he flings these at us in a series of disconnected 
sentences and sometimes he stops to put down a fine piece 
of scenery. ‘‘ There are some exquisite little lagoons,”’ 
he tells us in one place, ‘‘ as pretty as ever described by 
Stackpole.’’ I should have preferred if he had spelled it 
Stacpoole. As a rule Mr. Black’s language does not differ 
very much from what we use on this side of the Atlantic. 
Yet on page 4o he tells us that on board ship children, 
from a bachelor’s standpoint, ‘‘ are at times considerable 
of a nuisance.”” The chief glory of this book consists in 
the illustrations, which are both numerous and _ fairly 
interesting. There is however no comparison between 
them and those of Mr. Harry Franck, who travelled through 
South America in an altogether more leisurely fashion ; 
and he would not have admitted to his fascinating volumes 
some of these snapshots which are so blurred that, but 
for the legend beneath them, we would not know what 
they represent. Mr. Black appears to imagine that a 
private audience with the President of Brazil, during which 
His Excellency and himself appear to have uttered merely 
a few platitudes, is an event to be spoken of with bated 
breath. 

A most original book is given to us by various hands. 
“‘T wanted very much to write a book, but was not able,” 
says Rassul. In fact when the good fellow first nourished 
this ambition he had no more than a dozen words of our 
language. His editor, who signs herself ‘‘ wife of the poor 
sahib,” tells us how Rassul was encouraged and how with 
a Bible and a seventeenth century book of travel he 
managed to increase his vocabulary. For many years he 
has been sending thin sheets of MS. to the sahib and his 
wife, who sent back the unintelligible early chapters to be 
rewritten, but have not tampered with his later style. 
““T was hurry for be old,” says Rassul. ‘‘ And in head 
all times in night made rich, made meet with big men, 
and saw many different countries with Sahibs.’”” One of 
these is no less a person than Sir Francis Younghusband, 
who testifies to Rassul’s fidelity and acumen. He is now 
about forty-five years of age and is chief native assistant 
of the British Joint Commissioner who, under a commercial 
treaty between Great Britain and the Maharaja of Kashmir, 
is in authority over the traders meeting at Leh to exchange 
their goods. This book is the story of Rassul’s travels, 
in addition to the account of his domestic affairs, such as 
“What I did in my young time’”’ and the very dramatic 
story of his first marriage: ‘‘ Many people of that girl’s 
village came every day to Kutedar’s place. I asked them 
all, how did she look, that daughter of Samad Shah. They 
said: ‘She is a good girl.’’’ Then ‘‘ At middle-night 
the all people [after the feast] went home. And the girl 
did not know among us which is her husband, until they 

* “The Real Round South America.”” By Harman Black. 
1os. 6d. net. (Simpkin, Marshall.)—‘‘ Servant of Sahibs.’’ By 
Rassul Galwan. gs. net. (Heffer.)}—‘‘ India: A Bird’s-Eye 
View.” By Lord Ronaldshay. 18s. net. (Constable.)—‘‘ The 
Land of the Sun.” By E. J. Brady. 7s. 6d. net. (Arnold.) 


all were gone. Then she knew.” The minutest details 
of the various journeys are recorded, his employers’ words 
and gestures and his own dry meditations. One feels that 
Rassul, child of nature, is telling us exactly what occurred. 
It pleases him exceedingly to relate how he achieved some 
object by an ingenious application of what he calls “ lie- 
matter.” 

One feels that Lord Ronaldshay would appreciate a 
man like Rassul, for if this is a bird’s eye view of India it 
is that of a very sympathetic and wise bird. One aspect 
after another of that vast region is presented to us, and 
in such a fashion that we go from chapter to chapter. 
Perhaps the book is too much like a kaleidoscope; but 
how could it otherwise do any sort of justice to the many- 
sidedness of the huge territory ? Such writers as Lord 
Ronaldshay (at all events in this book), and Sir Sidney 
Low, give such a graphic picture of India that the man in 
the street has no excuse for remaining in ignorance of its 
marvels. It is not easy to paint such a picture, especially 
if one has lived for years in the country. But Lord 
Ronaldshay seems able to recall his first vivid impressions 
of men and scenes and customs. Reading between the 
lines one cannot help hoping that such administrators 
will always be available. He is evidently in love with his 
subject, and moreover he tells his tale not only in felicitous 
phrases but with a most happy sense of humour. 

There is not the same quiet pose about Mr. Brady’s 
work. He rather flings his facts at you. He is picturesque 
in a wild Western way, sometimes in a more subdued way ; 
he is enormously enthusiastic with regard to Queensland ; 
and we can even endure his occasional facetiousness. He 
certainly makes us long to fly to the tropic north of Queens- 
land and loiter about and plant sugar for the rest of our 
lives. 

“The main streets of Cooktown are planted with fruiting 
mango trees,” he tells us. ‘‘ Ghosts of past glories haunt its 
evening shadows, ghosts of days when the Palmer, richest 
alluvial goldfield of Australia, was in its pride. From deserted 
gardens comes the exquisite scent of frangipanni in bloom... . 
Tropic midnight, scent of frangipanni, wind coming over the 
Coral Sea, sounds of a Chinese fiddle twanging, dull roar of a 


bull alligator in distant mangroves, twinkling lights of aboriginal 
camps. 


He tells us that if he had never written a line of verse the 
North would have made a poet of him. ‘ Go North and 
hear the wild geese honking under velvet skies powdered 
with the stars.’’ And in addition it appears that sugar 
and sheep and mines are waiting to turn you into a 
millionaire. The entire country seems to be populated 
by delightful people, and if anyone, after reading this 
throbbing book, can resist flying out to North Queensland 
he must be a very dour companion. 


HENRY BAERLEIN. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT WOMEN.* 


When a woman writes about her own sex she has the 
important advantage possessed by the sailor who has 
been sea-sick—she knows exactly how it feels. 

Three books, written by women mainly about women, 
lie on my table. Of these “ Invisible Wings,” by Mary 
Geary Grant, possesses a cover-picture in which a woman 
is holding a string of pearls; there are, however, none in 
the text. The second book is ‘‘ Dreaming Spires,” by 
Diana Patrick. She takes a theme that is not altogether 
new, but gives it newness by sheer skill in the writing. 
Dallas Coventry, used to wealth and petting, is reduced 
to poverty. She decides to market her unusual physical 
charms to the best possible advantage—without being at 
all scrupulous as to the moral side of the transaction. The 
author describes the temptations of a beautiful girl in 
London (it sounds dreadfully novelettish, but it isn’t), 
and what happens to Dallas is worth finding out for yourself. 

Now I come to the third book. It is called “ Patricia 

* “Invisible Wings.” By Mary Geary Grant. 7s. 6d. 
Diana Patrick. 
By Mary Wiltshire. 


(Stanley Paul.)—‘‘ Dreaming Spires.”’ By 
(Hutchinson.)—‘‘ Patricia Ellen.” 
(Mills & Boon.) 


7s. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 
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Ellen,” and is by Mary Wiltshire—probably a nomm-de- 
plume, for a prologue too long by half explains the author’s 
love of that county. The story could, however, have been 
laid in any county, and still have been as good as it is. 
For it is good. There are faults of immaturity, but those 
very faults strengthen, to me, its sincerity. 

Patricia Ellen’s mother was a lady’s maid who married, 
in India, a non-commissioned officer, and the heroine 
combines the attributes suggested by both names. We see 
her first—her mother dead—keeping the Wiltshire inn 
purchased by her father when he retired from the army. 
She loves and marries Timothy Haddendon, a newspaper 
reporter who turns artist, and they live in a tiny cottage 
where Timothy does illustrations for books, and paints 
water-colours destined to make his name famous when 
he is no longer alive to bear it. For Timothy died of 
consumption. When they had to admit his danger, she 
took him to Babbacome by the sea, but he did not mend. 
Suddenly one day : 

“‘T want to go home,” he said; ‘“‘ this place is not doing 
me any good . . . and if I’ve got to die ss 

“Timothy, don’t!” 

“I must this once, dear. If I’ve got to die, I’d rather die 


at home in our own cottage, amongst our own things; and 
with people near that have been kind to us.” 


There you have the note of utter simplicity that gives 
its power to the whole book, and makes you forget such 
regrettable things as ‘“‘ Why this thusness?’’ and the 
description of Patricia Ellen writing a love-letter ‘‘ with 
her eyes on the roads that led to the outside world.” 

And Timothy died—died terribly in the cottage, cut 
off, after all, from ‘‘ the people that have been kind to us” 
by a great snow-storm ; and his wife was nearly mad when 
they found her, after five days, with her starving child in 
her arms and the corpse of her dead husband lying under 
a sheet in the bedroom... . 

But she recovered, and devoted herself to her baby, 
Phyllida. Whether, with her simple inn-keeping experi- 
ence, she would have been entrusted with a responsible 
post in a great Bristol restaurant, I cannot say; but let 
that pass. The story of her work there, and of her subse- 
quent greater sacrifice for her child, is told with a strength 
and insight that I must praise restrainedly lest I damn it 
by superlatives. In a word, it is an astonishing first 
novel, and if I did not hate predictions I would foretell a 
great future for the author. 

Francis D. GRIERSON, 


MR. ALDINGTON’S CRITICAL ESSAYS.* 


The first impression the reader gets of Mr. Aldington’s 
collection of literary studies is their lack of unifying nexus. 
The majority deal with some of the older French writers ; 
but the rest are very various, being devoted to Cowley, 
Landor and Hugo, as well as to such moderns as Remy 
de Gourmont, Marcel Proust, Mr. T. S. Eliot and Mr. James 
Joyce. Another disconcerting feature of these critical 
papers is the fondness their author shows for naturalising 
unpleasant words or phrases. He uses “ pejorative’ in 
the sense of “ slighting’”’ or ‘‘ deprecatory.’’ He talks of 
“ frequentation”’ when he means “ intercourse.’’ He 
prefers ‘‘ remoteness to” to “‘ remoteness from.’’ And he 
writes “ brings us his sympathy” in place of “ engages 
our sympathy.”’ Nor are Mr. Aldington’s literary judg- 
ments always very consistent. In an article on ‘‘ The 
Poet and His Age”’ he tells us on one page that “a large 
proportion of recent poetry, particularly English, is stag- 
nant, a repetition in a degraded form of something that 
has been done better before,’’ on another that ‘‘ Shakespeare 
and Donne apart, we have nearly as many able and intelli- 
gent men writing poetry now as in the first quarter of 
the seventeenth century,’’ and on a third that contem- 
porary poets are “‘ all undoubtedly tongue-tied.’’ The first 
statement is surely either the hoariest of commonplaces 
or an attack on certain poets whom the author ought 


By Richard Aldington. 


* “ Literary Studies and Reviews.” 
(Allen & Unwin.) 


7s. 6d. 


to have named. The second and third are quite irrecon- 
cilable, unless Mr. Aldington is propounding the absurd 
theory that all that is needed for the making of poetry 
is mere ordinary ability and intelligence. If however this 
young critic of poetry pontificates rather awkwardly in 
the mantle of Matthew Arnold he is scarcely happier when 
he challenges comparisons with Walter Pater, as in his 
study of Joachim Du Bellay. His scholarship indeed is 
always more apparent than his critical faculty. To refer 
to the author of that most amusing farce, ‘‘ The Importance 
of Being Earnest,’ and of that most suggestive essay in 
esthetics, ‘‘Intentions,” as ‘‘the contemptible Oscar 
Wilde,” is a piece of sheer bad manners, just as the 
description of the work of M. Paul Bourget as ‘“ devoid 
of distinction” is a piece of sheer bad taste. Good taste 
indeed is not one of Mr. Aldington’s foibles. A writer 
who affirms that ‘‘ our theories of love are largely physio- 
logical ’’ and that “ most of us disbelieve in the Trinity ” 
is at once inaccurate and offensive. It is a pity that 
Mr. Aldington’s studies should have brought him to this 
sorry state of mind ; for, as several of his essays on French 
poets show, he can, when he likes, reveal real acumen and 
charm. 


Lewis BETTANY. 


OTHER WORLDS.* 


Mr. Waley still continues his excellent task of interpreting 
for us the great poets of China. The difficulty of at once 
securing the truth of translation and the spirit of art will 
be obvious to anyone who has ever looked at a literal 
version of Chinese poetry. To most Europeans the Chinese 
poems are a kind of shorthand, free notes for poems rather 
than complete works ; and it is marvellous how successful 
Mr. Waley has been in keeping the truth of the words and 
achieving a high level of verse. His new volume consists 
of renderings of rather longer poems than he has given us 
before. These poems present a less strange countenance 
than those little frozen lyrics with which China, three 
thousand years ago, began to anticipate the methods of 
our most modern muse. The most remarkable poem is 
“The Kao T’ang Fu,” a song of the time of King Hsiang. 
The description of the Witches’ Mountain is extraordinarily 
vivid. The sonorous ending goes : 

“Last come the serried huntsmen, knee to knee, 

Many as the stars of heaven. For winged hunt 


The word is passed ; they set the gags between the teeth 
And suddenly are dumb. 


Not yet from arbalest or bow 

Is arrow shot; no net is spread. 

Over wide streams they wade, through tangled thickets stride, 
Ere the bird take wing to fly or the beast set foot to roam, 


Suddenly, through stroke invisible, blood spirts on haunch or 
claw. 


The huntsman’s work is ended; the carts are heavy with 

prey.” 

Mr. Obata’s version of Li-Po’s complete poems is 
probably the most trustworthy version we have yet been 
given of any Chinese poet. Mr. Obata is a Japanese 
resident in the United States, and he was inspired to do 
this work partly by his great love for China’s poet (Li-Po 
flourished A.D. 701-762), and partly by his indignant 
amusement at an American’s version of some of Li-Po. 
This hapless one—he is not it is true taken very seriously 
anywhere as a scholar—once gathered “two poems of 
Li-Po into one, incorporating the title of the second piece 
in the body of his baffling conglomeration.’ Of errors of 
that kind Mr. Waley has never been guilty, and Mr. Obata 
speaks of his versions with respect and praise; but Mr. 
Waley is not an enthusiast for Li-Po, so Mr. Obata’s book 
will be welcomed by those who desire to know more of 
that poet. There were a good many poems of Li-Po’s 
in Miss Amy Lowell’s “ Fir-Flower Tablets”; and it is 
interesting to compare with them Mr. Obata’s more 

* “The Works of Li-Po.” Translated by Shigeyoshi Obata. 
1os. 6d. (Dent.)—‘‘ The Temple, and other Poems.” Translated 
by Arthur Waley. 6s. (Allen & Unwin.)—“ Three Plays of 


Lunacharski.” Translated by L. Magnus and K. Walter. 
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restrained versions. Here is a 
characteristic example of his talent, in 
“Taking Leave of a Friend”: 
“Blue mountains lie beyond the north 
wall ; 
Round the city’s eastern side flows 
the white water. 
Here we part, friend, once for ever. 
You go ten thousand miles, drifting 
away 
Like an unrooted water-grass. 
Oh, the floating clouds and the thoughts 
of a wanderer |! 
Oh, the sunset and the longing of an 


old friend ! 

We ride away from each other, waving 
our hands, 

While our horses neigh softly, 


It is curious that Lunacharski, the 
Commissar for Education in the present 
Russian Government, should be so ex- 
cessively old-fashioned and reactionary 
in his dramatic work. Except that 
“The Magi’’ reminds us sometimes 
of the later plays of John Davidson, 
there is hardly a speech in the three 
plays here translated which denote an 
acquaintance with any later literature 
than that of the previous revolutionary 
period; Goethe and Byron are sug- 
gested, sometimes Hugo, but never any 
author more recent. It is impossible 
to think that this version does the 
plays justice. Mr. Magnus and Mr. 
Walter have done their best no 
doubt, but they both cling obstinately to a form of 
rhetorical writing which is peculiarly ill-adapted to 
translation. Were their errors in taste and style con- 
fined to the verse parts of the plays we might be inclined 
to blame only the original ; but the rendering of the prose, 
when they were not hampered by the need for metre or 
rhyme, shows an equal inability to write nervous, colloquial, 
conversational English. Of the plays themselves it is not 
easy to form a judgment. They are wordy, excitable, 
hysterical things, thin in thought, obvious in sentiment 
and occasionally obscure in significance. The best is 
certainly ‘‘ Vasilissa the Wise” ; but even here, where the 
subject and its folk-treatment incline the reader to be 
lenient, it is difficult to overcome a repugnance at the 
rhetorical spate of words. The dramatic interest is never 
tense ; it spreads and is wasted, while people interminably 
talk without wit, without passion or intellectual curiosity. 
The author tells us in a preface that ‘“‘ The Magi’ was 
“ written in eight nights ’’ and that he found ‘“ immense 
mental relief by the addition of eight sleepless nights to the 
eight days of work.’’ He also says his Russian friends 
found this incredible. It seems to us entirely natural. The 
play has all the flourish, pace and fluency of work done in 
fatigue, done without the full attention of the brain. It is 
not thus that great plays can be written. 


R. ROBERTS. 


EUROPEAN ART.* 


In this volume Mr. H. B. Cotterill completes his wide 
survey of the history of architecture, sculpture and painting 
from Egyptian and Mycenzan times to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Owing to the development of national 
schools of art during and after the Cinquecento, the author 
is unable to follow the chronological order which was a 
feature of the preceding volume, and has been compelled 
to adopt a national classification. This may be regretted, 
but it was almost inevitable in view of the vast mass of 
material that had to be sifted and sorted into some five 
hundred pages, and no reader can fail to be impressed by 
the quantity of information which the author has com- 
pressed into his limited space. This necessary compression 


* “ A History of Art.” Vol. II: 


“Later European Art.” 
By H. B. Cotterill. {£2 2s. (Harrap.) 


Mr. Percy Marks, 


whose brilliant new novel, “ The Plastic 
Age,” was published last month by 
Messrs. Selwyn & Blount. 


A caricature by Esteban Soriano. 


sometimes hampers the readableness 
of the text, but it increases the value 
of the history as a handy work of 
reference, and the severely limited 
commentary is enriched by a wealth 
of illustrations, the second volume 
alone containing 397 plates of famous 
buildings, sculpture and pictures. 

As an historian Mr. Cotterill gives us 
a masterly summary of the develop- 
ments of architecture throughout 
Europe from about 1500 to 1800, and 
his survey of sculpture is remarkably 
wide and instructive, particularly as 
regards the later Italian sculptors whom 
some writers are inclined to dismiss too 
lightly. As a critic of painting, Mr. 
Cotterill is eminently conservative, not 
to say reactionary. Asa Greek scholar 
his sympathies clearly are with the 
“classic ’’ schools of various ages and 
countries ; and sometimes he appears 
to dismiss realists and romanticists too 
briefly. He is surprisingly generous in 
the amount of space and attention he 
devotes to the Caracci and their 
successors, but on the other hand 
Vermeer and De Hooch are together 
dismissed in a dozen lines and neither 
of them illustrated. No reproduction 
is given of any painting by El Greco, 
“by some regarded as an important 
Spanish painter,” and only one painting 
by Goya is illustrated whereas we are given reproductions 
of two pictures by Baron Gros! These are errors of 
proportion, but the great value of Mr. Cotterill’s history 
lies not in illuminating criticism but in the patient 
and scholarly accumulation of fact, and as a compendium 
of diligently sought-out information it deserves a place 
in every art library. 


F. R. 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1923* 


In the companion volume of the best short stories of 
this period published in Great Britain it was thought by 
many judges that, even beyond the story by Katherine 
Mansfield and a number of other very excellent 
ones, the most beautiful and diverting was the tale by 
C. E. Montague. It happens that in the American collec- 
tion the most original story is by Miss Margaret Prescott 
Montague. ‘‘ The To-day To-morrow,” which first of all 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly, holds out good promise 
with such a title. It is a delightfully told fantasy, relating 
how one Tony Beaver managed, in order to cure the ail- 
ment of a child, to play havoc with the natural sequence of 
time. It would have been a case of “ out, out, brief 
candle ’’ if Tony and his creator had not had their blessed 
inspiration. Perhaps the most moving tale in this book 
is by another lady, Miss Fannie Hurst, the author of 
““Lummox.”’ We shall not soon forget old Mrs. Palestine 
and the faithful Molla and the seven candles. Ernest 
Hemenway’s story, ‘““My Old Man,” is concerned with 
American jockeys in France. The language and the 
psychology are alike remarkable. The narrator is a jockey’s 
illiterate son, who holds us spellbound. Another fascinating 
tale of humble life is Miss Babcock’s ‘“‘ Mr. Cardeezer,”’ 
whose business place is on the Dump. He and his com- 
panions are very much alive and we are extremely interested 
in his unusual discovery and the consequences thereof. 

The natural question raises itself as to whether this 
collection of stories or that by English writers is the more 
meritorious. It appears to one reader that the English 
collection is more versatile. The eerie is well represented 
there, whereas in this it is not to the fore. Miss Edna 

* “The Best Short Stories of 1923. II: American.”’ Edited 
by E. J. O’Brien. 7s. 6d. net. (Jonathan Cape.) 
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Ferber’s irony in ‘‘ Home Girl ’”’ shows us that one cannot 
rightly accuse our American cousins, as they are sometimes 
accused, of an absence of this quality, which is not 
supposed to be an attribute of a young people. There is a 
fine swing about the picturesque telling of Jean Toomer’s 
“ Blood-Burning Moon ”’ ; but Mary Heaton Vorse in ‘‘ The 
Promise ’’’ is too literary. This is too obviously a tale 
that the authoress has set herself to write. It is a species 
of tale which Maupassant excelled in. Harry Leon Wilson 
gives us in “ Flora and Fauna’”’ something not wholly 
unlike P. G. Wodehouse. He is extremely amusing, both 
in ideas and diction. On the other hand Bill Adams in 
“Way for a Sailor! ’’ is lyrical and interesting, if scarcely 
of ‘the calibre of Melville. No doubt this is the authentic 
forecastle atmosphere, but the reader after perusing it is 
not inclined to repeat the query of one of the protagonists : 
““ Who wouldn’t sell a farm and go to sea?’’ This sketch, 
with its many repetitions, is not so much a short story as a 
picture of life. We are given other pictures by Konrad 
Bercovici, whose ‘‘ Seed ’’ has more value as a representation 
of how some people live in the Dobrudja than as a work 
of psychological insight. There is something too artificial 
about this tale, and in a less degree the same applies to 
Henry Goodman’s story about Manya and the ruthless 
Lieutenant Petronitch. For a magazine such a story is 
all very well, but one would scarcely think it worth preserv- 
ing in such a book. It is a high standard, but after reading 
D. H. Lawrence’s ‘‘ The Horse-dealer’s Daughter ’’ in the 
companion collection one is not very patient with the 
stalwart Manya and her adventures. In the Mark Twain 
variety of tale we are given a very good example in ‘‘ The 
Chocolate Hyena,” by Irvin S. Cobb. Every word of 
this negro story of sharp practice is enjoyable. There is a 
deep knowledge of human nature and we follow the careers 
of J. Earl Purdue, Happy Rastus Mingle, the Chocolate 
Hyena and the unfortunate Roscoe C. Fugate with great 
interest. One may say in fine that this entire book 
engages our interest and that in our opinion it succeeds 
most emphatically when it is most parochial. 


HENRY BAERLEIN. 


TWO BIBLIOGRAPHIES.* 


Lewis Carroll and Walter Crane are both so intimately 
associated with our memories of childhood that it comes as 
something of a shock to find them subjects of the peculiarly 
adult science of bibliography. But of course neither of 
them was exclusively a caterer for the young. Lewis 
Carroll, or rather Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, was a 
mathematician of note, and Walter Crane was a decorative 
artist with a European reputation. Nevertheless it is in 
the main because of the pleasure which they afforded to 
children that they have now become the quarry of the 
collectors. As Mr. Heywood Sumner points out, in his 
preface to Miss Massé’s work, the reason why Crane’s 
picture books have become rare, and therefore the desire 
of the bibliomaniac, is that their principal possessors have 
been at the destructive stage of artistic appreciation. As 
for Lewis Carroll, if he had not invented Alice, it is to be 
doubted {whether anyone would trouble to acquire, even 
from the twopenny box, the strange farrago of pamphlets 
and leaflets, skits, puzzles and jeux d’esprit which flowed 
from his curious pen. Things being as they are, however, 
and Carrolls and Carrolliana being among collectors’ prizes, 
the work which Mr. Williams has done was undoubtedly 
desirable. For from the bibliographical point of view 
the Reverend Mr. Dodgson is a difficult author. He had 
a native taste for mystification, he resorted to irregular 
means of publication, and he was liable to suppress whole 
editions of a book if it did not satisfy his high standard 
of accuracy and appearance. This was the case with the 
first issue of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland.’’ It was issued and 

* “A Bibliography of the Writings of Lewis Carroll.” By 
Sidney Herbert Williams, F.S.A. 21s. (Bookman’s Journal.)— 
“4 Bibliography of First Editions of Books Illustrated by 
Walter Crane.” By Gertrude C. E. Massé. 7s. 6d. (Chelsea 
Publishing Co.) 


immediately withdrawn from circulation, and there was 
thus created both a bibliographical rarity and a biblio- 
graphical problem such as those who have the true 
bibliographical spirit delight in endeavouring to solve. 
The thoroughness with which Mr. Williams discusses this 
problem is typical of the care with which he has accom- 
plished his whole complicated task. His lists are probably 
as near completeness as, given the ephemeral, anonymous 
and trivial nature of much of his material, is humanly 
possible. His collations are minute, his references clear 
and his annotations always to the point. Miss Massé 
has attempted nothing so elaborate. She has eschewed 
the minutie of collation, page measurement and the 
spacing of title pages, and has contented herself with a 
straightforward list of the original editions of the books 
which Crane illustrated or decorated. It is a list which 
should prove useful not only to collectors but to all who 
are interested in the artist’s work. 
FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


LOVE AND SEX.* 


“The Valley of Vision’”’ is one of the anonymous life 
stories in Messrs. Philpot’s ‘‘ Self-Revelation’”’ series. It 
shows the frustration and spoiling of a woman’s life by a 
defect in her own character. Since it is mainly set in a 
deanery and a cathedral town one would expect to find 
here another of those tiresome heroines who are prevented 
from ‘‘ seeing life’’ by narrow and rigid and oppressive 
conventions. Instead of that the author presents us with 
something much more original sincere—a_ well- 
proportioned study of selfishness which deceives its 
possessor almost as constantly as (sometimes more than) 
other people. Adela, the heroine, is really a case of a 
powerful dramatic sense perverted. Her ineradicable 
instinct to dramatise and idealise life results in habitual 
hypocrisy, and her efforts to play the day-dreamer’s part 
in the world of hard facts leads to disillusionment and 
disaster. Matters really become serious when she persuades 
herself that she, like her lover, has a vocation in the Church, 
and that when he becomes a monk she can be a nun. 
After a few years of celibacy she flies from the convent and 
eventually persuades herself that she loves another man 
enough to become his wife. But a chance encounter with 
the priest who was once affianced to her shatters this 
illusion and, confessing to the unfortunate husband that 
she has never really loved him, she returns to her father. 
Such an outline of the plot is very unfair to an uncommonly 
good novel of character. The heroine becomes intensely 
real, though it seems inevitable in this type of story that 
the psychological truth should be nearly exhausted in 
the evolution of the principal character, so that the others 
are little more than pegs on which to hang the central 
picture. A little more skill in wielding words, a little more 
imagination behind the clear thinking, and this anonymous 
author should be a novelist who matters. 

Now Mr. Michael Arlen has a superfluity of deftness in 
handling words, and he quite unnecessarily uses tricks of 
inversion, repetition, foreign idiom and the sudden intrusion 
of the author’s presence to make his story look smart and 
the very latest thing in literary savoir-faire. Which means 
that he will be terribly out of date in a few years. And 
yet he can write—my word, he can write! But except 
for the amusing social satire sprinkled about his chapters 
and his vivid sketches of two of the minor characters, it is all 
wasted, I am afraid. The book as literature must stand or 
fall by the lady with the green hat. She has “ a pagan body 
and a Chislehurst mind.’’ Many people possess a some- 
what similar equipment. But if anybody in real life acted 
as Iris Storm acts we should describe her in more un- 
equivocal terms. Mr. Arlen, writing in the first person 
with tremendous aplomb, would have us believe that Iris 
is a queen of romance, a dazzling mystery, but unfortunately 

* “ The Valley of Vision.” Anonymous. 7s. 6d. (Philpot.) 
—‘‘ The Green Hat.’”’ By Michael Arlen. 7s. 6d. (Collins.)— 
“The School of Paris.” By Robert A. Hamblin. 7s. 6d. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 
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one is not convinced that the incidents which whitewash 
the lady really belong to the story. One _ prefers 
(very much) to return to Mr. Conrad’s “ Arrow of Gold ”’ 
for the eternal mystery of woman. One prefers even 
Mr. Moore’s early indiscretion, ‘‘ Lewis Seymour and Some 
Women,” for what is sometimes euphoniously termed 
“a-morality.”” Why? Because the bold, bad, beautiful 
lady with eyes that hold “ the magic of open spaces ”’ 
(really, how could you, Mr. Arlen!) is flooded with a 
nauseating sentimentality occasionally cloaked as a pre- 
tence of cynicism. Mr. Arlen calls his tale ‘‘ A Romance 
for a Few People.” That is, one feels, not less insincere 
than the story itself, which is of course aimed at the 
perfectly respectable (and very numerous) public of 
“upper”? and “lower’’ middle-class dames and their 
daughters. But as Mr. Arlen says in one of his satirical 
asides of a Mr. Trehawke Tush who gained a great reputa- 
tion as a “ brilliant feminine psychologist,’’ ‘‘ he had 
observed that the whole purpose of a ‘ best-seller’ is to 
justify a reasonable amount of adultery in the eyes of 
suburban matrons.”’ Mr. Arlen is not a Trehawke Tush 
yet, but it is time for him to take a hint from Mr. Aldous 
Huxley and save his soul as an artist. 

The pleasant Mr. Hamblin’s readers will welcome this 
sentimental farce. The naive English Adeline in the 
naughty world of Paris with the equally naive Benjamin 
Pye, meets with some truly astonishing adventures, in 
relating which Mr. Hamblin happily forgets to be 
sententious and becomes a delightful comedian. If there 
is such a thing as a holiday book ‘‘ The School of Paris” 


surely is one. R. L. MEGROz. 


Hovel Hotes. 


MR, CRAW. By J. J. Bell. 2s. 6d. 


The cover assures us that ‘‘ Mr. Craw is very funny, 
and there is certainly something delightfully odd in the 
efforts of a Scottish ex-plumber towards novel-writing. 
We quote a bit: 


(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


” 


** Angelica,” said his lordship, pocketin’ his bejewelled tooth- 
pick, ‘‘the nicht is unprecedently balmy. What say ye to 
imbibe oor coaffees on the blue veranda ? ” 

The coaffee was waitin’ for them on the veranda. If they 
had gaed into the drawin’-room, or the paurlor, or the beeliard 
room [how does Mr. Bell do it ?], coaffee would hae been waitin’ 
there just the same. This isna’ as extravagant as it appears. 
Coaffee’s a thing that warms up again. 

Then later ‘‘ Wha’ shot the Butler?” ... Reader, that 
was the question that put the stopper on ma novel. 

Mr. Craw read in the Encyclopedia every evening and 
his wife, Joanna, dozed, and neglected her knittin’, being 
“no’ in sympathy wi’ ma literary pursuits.’”’ Joanna pops 
in, like the Encyclopedia, all through these pages. Now 
she is expressing her opinion of some literary gentlemen 
who are going to give a banquet—(‘‘ A bad lot! Ye’ll be 
comin’ hame in a barrow!’’); now she is acquiring a hat 
“trimmed wi’ something like figs and red currants.’’ Now 
she is discoursing cheerily on “‘ the drap in price (retail) o’ 
washing soda.’’ But she does not shine out natural as 
life as John William does. The pawkiness and crudity 
and shrewdness and silliness of a certain type of Scot have 
been captured here by Mr. Bell and it is safe to say that 
all who enjoyed ‘“‘ Wee Macgregor ”’ will enjoy ‘‘ Mr. Craw.” 


KENYA MIST. By Florence Riddell. 7s. 6d. net, 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 

This, as we are told in the course of the story, is a first 
novel. Mrs. Riddell’s scene is the Kenya Colony, whose 
flora and fauna have clearly interested her very much. 
We are also very willing to learn of these new portions of 
the Empire. It would perhaps have more intrigued us 
if the customs of the natives had been given even more 
attention. In one place we are informed that they drag 


their dying relatives into the wilderness and leave them there 
while if a native should happen to die in his hut they abandon 


HUTCHINSON & Co’s 


LATEST LIST OF IMPORTANT BOOKS 


SPUN YARN 


by H.E. Admiral Sir HENRY WOODS, Pasha, 
K.C.V.O. 


Two illustrated volumes, 36s. net 


“‘ Two of the most fascinating volumes published for many 
a day ... real repositories of the history of England’s 
greatness . . . worth reading for their entertaining stories 
alone.’’—Westminster Gazette 


DAYS THAT ARE GONE 
by Col. B. de SALES La TERRIERE 


Illustrated, 24s. net 


Westminster Gazette says: ‘‘ A very lively volume of 
memoirs, not always discreet ’’—and, indeed, this occasional 
indiscretion is its great charm. 


ANCILLA’s SHARE 
by ELIZABETH ROBINS 


18s. net 


The Star says: “‘ This very able and interesting book.” 

The Times says: ‘“‘A very extended, closely written 
examination of the position of women in the modern 
world, into which has been put a great deal of careful 
thought.” 


MEMORIES of 90 YEARS 
by Mrs. E. M. WARD 


Illustrated, 21s. 


The Morning Post says: ‘‘ Mrs. Ward is probably the 
only one person in the world to-day who can of her own 
knowledge depict the men and women of the Early Victorian 
epoch simply, naturally, charmingly.” 


UNWRITTEN HISTORY 


by COSMO HAMILTON 
Illustrated, 18s. 


The Saturday Review says: ‘‘ A very bright and enter- 
taining volume of reminiscences.” 

Says the Yorkshire Post: ‘“ He is a prince of gossips and 
a King of storytellers.” 

The Sunday Times says: ‘‘ He has an innate sense of self- 
dramatisation.” 


The Autobiography of 
Gen. Sir O MOORE CREAGH, 


V.C., G.C.B. 
Illustrated, 24s. 


A revelationary work of enduring value.”’— 
Morning Post 
“ Entertainingly and written.’’— Universe 


BEN KENDIM 
by Lt.-Col. The Hon, AUBREY HERBERT 


24s. 


A book of travel and adventure. 
Narrated with skill, giving a clear and vivid view of the 
East, with a wealth of humorous anecdote. 


MY RHINELAND JOURNAL 
by Gen. H. F. ALLEN 


248. 


“ Very interesting . . . too frank at times.”’—Times 
** An agreeable book of 600 pages.’’—Daily News 
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his corpse to the ants 
and other vermin, 
after which the hut 
is burnt down. To 
the present reviewer 
at any rate such 
vignettes of African 
life are what give 
value to this book. 
The various kinds 
of natives might 
have been a little 
differentiated 
and their mentality 
exposed for us. One 
hopes that this is 
what Mrs. Riddell 
will do in her next novel. The passionate lives of male 
and female settlers ‘‘ in the blue ’’ have been exploited by 
a number of writers. Mrs. Riddell has a pleasantly light 
touch even if the framework of her story is a trifle theatrical. 
‘One may doubt whether in these days the natural instinct 
is so powerful that a woman is anxious to have a fatherless 
‘child ; but possibly the several inconveniences would in 
the African wilderness fade into thin air. The situations 
in this book are at times very dramatic, and there is no 
reason to doubt but that ‘“‘ Kenya Mist ’’ would do well 
on the films. A Dutchman or two would have lent variety 
to the human interest. Several good anecdotes are worked 
into the tale, such as that of the small boy who, on being 
shown a certain old farmer who had lost his temper and 
shot a native, inquired whether he got the skin. 


Mrs. Florence Riddell. 


MR. ROWL. By D.K. Broster. 7s. 6d. 


Written in the author’s best style. The readers’ enjoy- 
ment is enhanced by knowing that the story-teller is a 
scholar as well as an artist, and that her picture of England 
in 1813 is not full of historical inaccuracies and mis- 
apprehensions. Captain Raoul de Sabliéres is a French 
prisoner from the Peninsula on parole in the village of 
Wanfield. He is such a charming and gallant enemy, so 
handsome and brave and gay that we take him to our 
hearts at once even as did the good people in the drawing- 
room at Northover where the story opens. That Miss 
Juliana Forrest liked ‘“‘ Mr. Rowl’’ well was enough to make 
Sir Francis Mulholland his bitter enemy. A chivalrous 
act towards Juliana caused Raoul to break his parole, and 
the false witness of her fiancé, Sir Francis, weighed heavily 
against the unhappy young Frenchman and pitchforked 
him into hopeless misery and a series of terrible adventures 
that carry us on breathlessly from point to point. The 
description of the awful conditions in which prisoners lived 
in the hulks is for our sakes mercifully brief, but it is 
fearfully reminiscent of the details we all read one bright 
April morning of the English prisoners’ camp at Witten- 
berg. Miss Broster is a born story-teller, and we insist 
that her next hero shall be as delightful as ‘‘ Mr. Rowl,’’ to 
whom we said farewell with regret. 


(Heinemann.) 


SHERIFF’S DEPUTY. By G. V. McFadden. 7s. 6d. 
(Bodley Head.) 


After a slow beginning Miss McFadden works up an 
intricate scheme of incident to a climax where the chief 
interest is the clash of character. It is not because the 
first pages do not contain incident that the tale is inclined 
to drag—there is an attempted murder and a threatened 
hanging before the story is many days old—but the strokes 
that put the principal characters into the book are leisurely, 
and until we get to know the people our interest is not 
caught. “ Sheriff's Deputy” is a romance of the mob 
days in Dorset. One of the big scenes is an attack led 
against the unpopular sheriff by the tenants on his estate 
when they learn that the introduction of new machinery 
is threatening their means of livelihood. The sheriff has 
a scheming brother and a treacherous steward, and between 
them they come very near to compassing his ruin. One is 


rather sorry for Cyprian Strangways, with all the world 


arrayed against him and with a misunderstanding separat- 
ing him from the young wife who does not know that he 
loves her. Butall comes right in the end. Miss McFadden 
knows the local dialect, and South of England readers 
especially will find an additional attraction in the dialectal 
conversation and nomenclature of her book. 


LADY JANE AND THE SMALLHOLDERS. By M. E. 
Francis and Margaret Blundell. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


We think this is one of the best holiday books of the 
year: it tells the story of lives that so many people are 
living nowadays. Who has not, in the list of his acquaint- 
ances, two or three smallholder names? Since the war, 
both girls and men have turned to farming in a small way. 
In Mrs. Francis’s book there are two gay maidens and their 
mother. They take a grey stone house, sitting on a south- 
ward slope, a walled garden, a little farmery. They go in 
for goats, dogs, hens, rabbits, and flowers. Erratic Lady 
Jane is an old character in the neighbourhood, who runs 
over frequently to give advice. The girls take a pupil, 
the mother gets a secretary and thus there opens a love 
story that is quite amusing. The smallholders get sick of 
the work of incubating chickens, and have many disasters, 
so they sell three incubators, some goats, some poultry, 
and a bicycle, find that the farm account is a hundred 
pounds to the good, and trot off for a holiday in France, 
which is described with much charm, ‘‘ Lady Jane and the 
Smallholders ”’ is light and likeable. 


6s. net. 


TALES FROM TURKISTAN. By “ Stor Lob.” 
(Blackwood.) 


Many of the tales in this book have already delighted 
the readers of Blackwood’s Magazine. They are genuine 
soldier’s tales. ‘‘ The Schooner and the Soviet,”’ the first 
story in the book, has received high praise from Professor 
Saintsbury, who hails it as the best yarn he has read “ for 
I don’t know how long.’”’ To enjoy it thoroughly you 
should be the sort of person that shudders at the word 
Bolshevik and declines to distinguish between Marxism 
and Murder. But even if the Reds are not quite so red 
as they are painted, they provide an excellent foil for the 
pluck and dogged tenacity of the subaltern and his fiery 
Cossack girl companion in their perilous mission on behalf 
of the White armies. Their adventures include the capture 
of a torpedo-boat and the learning how to manceuvre it, 
and the crossing by camel of five hundred miles of almost 
waterless desert. All the tales bear the mark of a breezy, 
vigorous personality who relishes getting into tight corners 
for the fun of getting out again. 


MARSH LIGHTS. By Rachel Swete Macnamara. 


7s. 6d. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


All the ingredients for a real romance are here and in its 
development Miss Macnamara does not in the least dis- 
appoint us. Yule Amber, artist, enthusiast, and romantic, 
has just become a widower and gained release from a very 
uncongenial marriage, when he strolls out late one night 
and finds a beautiful young girl, in a state of exhaustion 
leaning against the railings for support. Naturally Jessamy 
is brought in to the care of Nanetty, Yule’s slightly deformed 
artist cousin who lives with him, and from the first minute 
the girl’s beauty casts a spell over Yule and his allegiance 
is assured by the pathetic tale she tells. To this impulsive 
pair marriage seems the only safeguard for Jessamy from 
her relatives, so that step is taken, and shortly after the 
bride is discovered by her former lover from whom she 
ran away. Lucas Grote had called with some painting 
commission for Nanetty and was staggered when she 
received him in Nanetty’s absence. As was natural, the 
old life which had been far more affluent than her present 
one reasserted its influence over her and there follows a 
struggle between the two men for the girl’s affection. A 
clever story, which arrives at an end with which all readers 
will be satisfied. 
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ROBINETTA, By Beatrice Sheepshanks. 7s. 6d. (Selwyn & 
Blount.) 

This love-story of a young girl and a married man 
has an undernote of tragedy. It is written interestingly, 
with strong emotional power, and is particularly good 
when the setting is transferred from the bleak Highlands 
to the mystic wildness of India. It is in the Highlands 
Priscilla Layton, still child enough to revel in fairy stories, 
meets Anthony Fane, many years her senior, who un- 
intentionally fires her with a love so fervent and enduring 
it seems to burn up her youth and blind her to all other 
happiness but the happiness of being with him. The 
bond between them is mutual, but Anthony is married, 
and when he is offered a job in India, he goes away thinking 
perhaps to break with the girl who means so much in 
his life. This is not to be. Circumstances take Priscilla 
East as well and bring them together once more to enact 
the last phases of a bitter romance. Telling her story 
poignantly and with subtle pathos, Miss Sheepshanks works 
up to her dramatic finish, all the way managing her characters 
and situations in an admirable and competent manner. 


THE BELLS OF HEAVEN. By J. B. Hunt. 7s. 6d. 
(Melrose.) 

All through his life Archdeacon Jasper Benjamin Hunt 
had a capacity for surprising his friends and this book is 
one of the instances. Beginning with a decided talent for 
pen and ink drawing, whose mystical vision was proved 
in a number of etchings discovered after his death, he 
waived his undoubted gift aside to take holy orders in 
the Anglican Church and from that office made several 
important contributions to the study of Christian 
Apologetics. Still there remained a part of his nature 
unexpressed and not long before he died he wrote this 
novel, and another. This story is of how, being brought 
up in a very narrow religious atmosphere, the only child 
of bigoted parents, Miriam Remnant’s naturally sweet 
nature suffers many blows, but through staggering experi- 
ences her lofty spirit shines out and is never broken. 
“There are landscape moods that speak a sabbath lan- 
guage. There is twilight that suggests the solemn temple 
and the evening sacrifice.’’ The author’s love of and 
kinship with things mystical is shown in many passages, 
and through all there runs a wonderful sympathy with 
human weaknesses and a great reverence for the real 
things in life. 


BROKEN BUTTERFLIES. By Henry Walsworth Kinney. 
7s. 6d. (Nash & Grayson.) 

“‘ Broken Butterflies ’’ is an interesting story of modern 
Japan, its politics, its art, its women, as seen by Hugh 
Kent, an American journalist who, going to Tokyo as the 
correspondent of a San Francisco journal, finds himself 
divorced by his wife, and in that respect at a loose end. 
Kent’s quest for a love mate is the main theme, but in the 
course of the story the author enlarges on a multitude of 
fascinating problems. How do Japan and jazz mix? 
Are the Japanese engaged in insidious propaganda ? Does 
the old feudal mind persist beneath the modern veneer ? 
Are Japanese women as happy as their English-speaking 
sisters ? What is the effect of a Western education on the 
women of the Orient? Has Communism any hold in 
Japan? These and a hundred other piquant questions 
are discussed fully and vividly in an uncommonly 
entertaining novel. 


THE COMPULSORY MILLIONAIRE. By W. Harold 
Thomson.’ 7s. 6d. (John Long.) 

To be mistaken for a millionaire would certainly be 
embarrassing for most of us. Dennison Carr, ex-bank 
clerk, drifting to an island off the West Coast of Scotland 
for a quiet holiday, did not dream he was going to be 
mistaken for the wealthy owner of the island, and to 
figure as the unwilling recipient of obsequious service, the 
victim of scheming mammas. The best—or worst—of it 
was that the millionaire was expected to be travelling 
incognito, so poor Carr’s constant claims to a separate 
identity met with smiling disbelief. Mr. Thomson gets 


“The most diverting of books.” 
—John O’London’s Weekly 


“A masterpiece of that kind of humour which 
might with equal aptness be called wit.”—Outlook 


“A bouquet that is rich and strange.” 
—Dundee Advertiser 


“ Almost uncannily true in the Spanishness of its 
thought and outlook.”’—Truth 


“A finely illuminated and illuminating piece of 
writing.”’— Yorkshire Post 


“ Altogether delightful.’"—Daily Telegraph 


“ Delightful and, moreover, unique.” 
—Country Life 


“A genuine creation.... She is entirely 
adorable.’’—Observer 


“Dear, delightful, indecorous Mariposa.” 
—Morning Pos; 


““ The happiest of Mr. Baerlein’s ironic romances. 
‘ There is more gaiety in Mariposa than in a 
year of London revues.” —The Bookman 
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Mr. W. Harold Thomson. 


the last ounce of amusement and romance out of a new 
and distinctly intriguing situation; the characters are 
ably sketched in, and the story is full of vitality. The 
gracious and pretty Joan Warren is not party to the 
designs of her ambitious mother, and consequently tries 
not to care for the pseudo-millionaire, just because he is 
rich and regarded as an excellent catch. When the real 
millionaire turns up and is attracted to Joan, and when 
Carr tells him how he holds the secret of the island, the 
interest of the story becomes even more tense and dramatic. 
It is the kind of story one cannot put down unfinished, 
and will be read with delight by all lovers of light fiction. 


LONDON MIXTURE, By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
(Collins.) 


7s. 6d. 
Here we get a story of commonplace people living every- 
day lives in war-time London. Curiously unexciting, it 
holds our attention to the last chapter. As we turn the 
pages and the story moves steadily on we are carried along 
as by the tale of our own days. From the first we shake 
our heads over the probable fate of the three handsome 
daughters of the widowed Mrs. Paxos—Sylvia and Ursula 
nearing the thirties and Diantha nearly twenty-one. Lots 
of penniless girls with no more education than they had 
go out and make a living, but these girls could not, even 
though favoured by war conditions. And in their social 
isolation they had small chance of meeting men and marry- 
ing. Yet marry they did. Sylvia a weak, good-looking 
scoundrel picked up by chance; he proved a drunkard 
and made her life a misery. Ursula married an ugly little 
German Jew comfortably off, and was really happy. 
Diantha got engaged to a highbrow; we felt she could 
never endure his frigid and correctly behaved family ; but 
for Diantha the best was in store. Mrs. Sidgwick’s characters 
are so correctly drawn that we resent a reader’s necessary 
inactivity. We long to kick the vile Sydney out of the 
house, to crush the vulgar impertinence of Mrs. Pinfold 
and to put the intolerable Mrs. West in her right place 
once for all. Which shows the story is all it should be. 


ISLAND PRINCESS. By A. Safroni-Middleton. 7s. 6d. 
(Jarrolds.) 


In an informative foreword the author describes his own 
romantic association with the warlike Samoan chieftains 
of Robert Louis Stevenson’s day. He claims that the 
present novel gives a faithful ‘‘ glimpse of the unsophisti- 
cated native mind ere emigrant civilisation contaminated 
the childlike wonder and poetic imagination of a great 
people.”’ He certainly has no lack of interesting subject- 
matter to draw upon, and has embodied his admiration for 
“a brave race’s chivalry’ in a story of love and war, 
choosing an American naval deserter, a beautiful Samoan 
princess, and a Mexican skipper’s daughter for his 
picturesque triangle. The novel has thrilling moments, 
but would gain enormously in vitality if it were told in a 
simpler, crisper style. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


AMURATH TO AMURATH. By Gertrude Lowthian Bell. 


21s. (Macmillan.) 


This book was originally published in 1911, and was 
immediately recognised as a work of rare distinction. 
As a record of travel in the Near East it is likely to become 
a classic. The author, who is at once explorer, linguist 
and archeologist, has not only uncommon gifts of observa- 
tion and description, but possesses the still more uncommon 
faculty of being able to suggest atmosphere. She has 
moreover a keen political insight and enthusiasm. She 
passed through Turkey and Mesopotamia in 1908, when 
the success of the Young Turkish movement trembled in 
the balance. Much has happened since then; but her 
judgments and reflections are only the more interesting on 
that account. She has faith in the Turks and believes 
that, though it may yet be far off, the day will come when 
Turkey will take its place among the civilised nations 
and have an important contribution to make to the 
peace and progress of the world. Altogether a _ very 
fascinating book, and this, the second edition, with its 


many illustrations, is presented in a thoroughly worthy 
form. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SIR THOMAS BROWNE, KT., 
M.D. By Geoffrey Keynes, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.S. £2 2s. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

Dr. Keynes informs us that he began to work on his 
bibliography of ‘‘ wizard Browne ”’ sixteen years ago, and 
that his book is the fruit of long and assiduous labour is 
self-evident. Bibliography has become a very exact science 
in these days, and there have lately been some notable 
examples of it, but none more admirable in planning or 
accomplishment than this. It would need a powerful 
microscope to discover flaws in Dr. Keynes’s work. The 
author of “ Religio Medici’’ was not a very voluminous 
writer and offers no very complicated bibliographical 
problems. Such as there are Dr. Keynes has convincingly 
solved. There has for instance been a doubt as to the 
order of publication of the two pirated editions of the 
“ Religio’’ which preceded and prompted the first 
authorised edition. But the same engraved plate was 
used in both, and by comparing the state of the impressions 
in copies of the two editions Dr. Keynes has been able to 
establish their precedence on grounds which only the 
perversely ingenious are likely to challenge. This is an 
example of the sanity and good sense which Dr. Keynes 
has brought to his task. His thoroughness and exactitude 
will make his book of the greatest value to collectors but, 
as all good bibliographies should have, it has an interest for 
the student of literature as well. Much is included in it that 
will make no appeal to the mere haunter of the sale-rooms, 
All modern editions for instance are mentioned, and there 
is a list of the principal biographical and critical works 
relating to the Norwich physician. There is some ap- 
pended matter which is very interesting, notably a 
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correspondence, hitherto unpublished, between Robert 
Southey and Simon Wilkin, whose edition of Browne's 
works, published by Pickering exactly a hundred years 
ago, remain; the best. On the physical side this book is 
worthy of the press which has produced it. It is a beautiful 
book. The illustrations include, beside many facsimile 
title pages, a portrait of Sir Thomas and his wife, only 
recently discovered, and a striking woodcut by Madame 
Gwendolen Raverat depicting the doctor at his writing- 
table, a skeleton guiding his pen. 


LONDON AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION, 
1924, 2s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) 

Abundant evidence of the value of this guide to London 
is surely provided by the fact that it is now in its 45th 
edition. And in this Exhibition year especially when 
we are overflowing with people from all parts of the world, 
it should prove itself invaluable. Besides graphic descrip- 
tions of our many treasured possessions, should the visitor 
be in search of banks, clubs, churches, railway stations, 
theatres or the countless other needs and interests, he 
has only to turn to the index at the end and thus find 
all the information he requires. With its excellent descrip- 
tion of the British Empire Exhibition, among other new 
matter, as well as over one hundred illustrations and 
numerous maps, it is well worth possessing as much for a 
souvenir as a guide. 


INTIMATE CHARACTER SKETCHES OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. By Henry B. Rankin. 12s. 6d. (Lippincott.) 
Despite all the biographies of Abraham Lincoln that 
have been published, Mr. Rankin, who does not claim a 
more imposing title for his book than ‘‘ Intimate Sketches,”’ 
had probably a unique chance of giving us something 
different. It was at a very momentous time that he 
entered, as a youth under twenty, the law offices of Lincoln & 
Herndon, just when the former had cut loose from his 
old political traditions and had flung himself into the 
revolution of the day. By the levelling power of time we 
are learning to 1ealise more the true greatness of this great- 
hearted man and of his service to mankind, and it is a 
privilege to us to see him through the eyes of that youth 
and follow him through those years so full of education 
for the great task before him, and to realise more clearly 
many of the great gifts which single him out above his 
fellows, notably that ability to know things in advance 
which proved such a great asset to him. Perhaps the 
author does more justice than most to the memory of 
Mrs. Lincoln. He says: ‘I wish my readers could have 
known this woman as it was my good fortune to know her 
in the prime of her life, and could understand her devoted 
ambition for, and the inspiration she was to Abraham 
Lincoln in all the days of their Springfield literary, financial 
and political struggles. They were in harmony on the 
larger affair in their lives.’’ It is not possible to read the 
tributes paid to Lincoln’s memory by his professional 
brethren without being deeply moved; they reveal so 
much the affectionate respect and admiration he inspired 
and the distinguishing qualities which went to make him 
the outstanding figure that he was. The book, which 
contains several excellent portraits, concludes with the 
address delivered by Mr. Lloyd George when he paid his 
‘humble and reverent tribute ’’ at Springfield, Illinois, in 
October, 1923. 


AMANDA, By Nicholas Hookes. tos. 6d. (Elkin Mathews.) 


Who was Nicholas Hookes? is a question which one 
would have to be rather erudite to be able to answer off- 
hand. The ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’’ will 
tell you that he was a poet and a scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and that he lived so long that he might have 
seen Ben Jonson and read the “ Essay on Criticism,” if 
not the ‘‘ Rape of the Lock.”” In the year in which he took 
his degree and Cromwell was installed Lord Protector of 
the Commonwealth he put forth a volume of verses, of 
which the full and florid title was ‘‘ Amanda: a Sacrifice 
to an Unknown Goddesse, or a Free-will Offering of a 


loving Heart to a Sweet-heart ’’; and of that volume a 
house of publishers noted for the encouragement which it 
has given to poets of a later day now offers us an exact 
reprint, with capitals and italics and idiosyncrasies of 
spelling and punctuation just as they were in the original. 
Why this particular book, out of the thousands that there 
are of forgotten poetry, has been chosen for revival is not 
explained, for there is a complete and rather refreshing 
absence of critical apparatus ; but the choice is perfectly 
justified. Nicholas Hookes was very far from a great 
writer, but the minor poet, being but an ordinary person 
with a foible for writing verses, casts a surer light on 
the tastes and mental habits of his age than the genius 
who is his own law. ‘‘ Amanda,” with its hopes and 
extravagances and floral tributes, is as typical of the 
decadence of the Renaissance, if the phrase may be per- 
mitted, as is the baroque architecture with which it is 
contemporary. Moreover Hookes, if a minor, was by no 
means a nonentity. He had a personality and a humour 
of his own, a knit and vigorous way of writing, and was 
capable of touches, at any rate, of grace and an occasional 
happy simplicity. 


FURNISHING A SMALL HOUSE OR FLAT. 
Cadogan Rothery. 8s. 6d. net. (Collins.) 

This is the day of the small home and of taste and 
simplicity in furnishing. ‘‘ Beware of fringes,”’ says Mr. 
Rothery, and that is the key-note of his book—a book 
that will be useful to all who are setting out to furnish a 
house or flat. Utility combined with art should be the 
chief aim of the householder limited for space ; to do away 
with the inessential, to avoid buying anything merely 
because it is a bargain. Mr. Rothery insists that he is not 
writing for collectors, but for ‘‘ all persons engaged in the 
adventure of furnishing a home”’; and to these he im- 
parts many words of wisdom. Possessing a thorough 
knowledge of his subject (he is the author of several books 
on similar matters), his judgment may be relied upon; he 
deals exhaustively with every branch of furnishing, con- 
sidering each room separately and with close attention to 
detail. The illustrations by Mr. A. Lyn Dennis put the 
finishing touch to a volume that we recommend to any- 
one faced with the problem of making the most of a none 
too spacious residence, 


By Guy 


CLAW AND FANG. 


By Ernest Glanville. 7s. 6d, 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


Mr. Roosevelt, perhaps the greatest open-air man the 
last generation produced, said trenchant things in his 
time about the hocus-pocus style of writers who made 
animals carry a weight of false sentimentality ; and there 
have been plenty of delinquents to excuse his diatribe, 
goodness knows. Mr. Glanville makes no such mistake. 
The animals he deals with here are something better than 
clothes-horses to air the rags of melodrama and morality. 
His life-story of Ngonyama, the yellow-maned lion, is a 
splendid reading of African wild life, told with drama and 
a style as direct and telling as a hunter’s rifle. This life- 
story, framed in tribal conflict, is cast in the epic vein, 
and the climax is magnificent. The same may be said 
of the other stories that complete the book. 


INSECT PESTS, 


By E. T. Ellis, F.E.S, 
Unwin.) 


3s. 6d. (Allen & 

It is just in such simple, easily understood form that the 
exceedingly helpful information in this book has long been 
needed. Having received some thousands of inquiring 
letters during the last few years Mr. Ellis is in a good 
position to know the kind of assistance the average garden- 
lover requires to combat the great insect-pest problems— 
problems the importance of which, the author is inclined 
to think, few people realise. Judged by our own individual 
losses these plagues may seem a slight matter, but Mr. Ellis 
sees them from a much broader point of view and makes 
a great appeal to all who have gardens to do their part to 
stamp out what is really a great menace. 
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CECIL J. SHARP. 
By C. HENRY WARREN. 


Y the death of Mr. Cecil Sharp England has lost 
its most devoted collector of folk-music. 
Other collectors there are and there is still work for 
them to do ; but none of them can be more indefatigable 
in the cause and to none of them now can belong the 
joy of making such 
large and surprising 
hauls. It is some 
twenty years and 
more since Mr. 
Sharp presented the 
public with the first 
fruits of his work ; 
and songs that are 
now almost house- 
hold words—‘ The 
Barley Mow”’ for 
instance, or “ The 
Mr. Cecil J. Sharp. Farmer's Boy” of 
“ Blow Away the 
Morning Dew ’’—-were amongst the first he recovered. 
In remote villages of Somerset, from tap-room and 
kitchen and parlour, he cajoled old men and women 
out of their shyness and persuaded them _ into 
singing the songs of their fathers—songs that were 
native and racy of the soil whence they had sprung and 
that voiced a habit of mind too quickly passing. A few 
more years and he would often have been too late: 
other songs, even in such unsophisticated regions, were 
already on the lips of the younger generations. 

From that loss, however, Mr. Sharp has prevented 
us ; he himself has recorded some five thousand tunes 
—of which, naturally, many are variants. In fact, he 
has gleaned so well over the fields of folk-music that 
although, as we have said, there is still work to do, the 
gleanings are hard to come by now and it is likely that 
the fattest ears are already in. It is easy to imagine 
what pleasure that first visit to Hambridge must have 
given, when more than forty songs were picked up in 
ten days. The very names of those old men and 
women from whose lips they were taken down, deserve 
to be set here for a memorial to them: Mrs. Goodland, 
who sang “ The Barley Mow,” and the two sisters, 
Mrs. Hooper and Mrs. Lucy White, who gave us “‘ Sweet 
Priméroses ” and “ Blow Away the Morning Dew,”’ and 
“the dairyman at Earnshill Barn, Mr. Tom Sprach- 
lan.’’ Well, there is a poetry even in their names that 
is refreshing and a little sad; but there was surely a 
poetry in their lives that is lost for ever now to the 
fields and orchards of Somerset. 

For it was rather an impossible ideal that Mr. Sharp 
had in front of him. Swept away in his zeal as a 
collector, himself imbued a little with the spirit of the 
people who made the songs he sought, he apparently 
hoped that some day the time might come when folk- 
song and folk-dance would be restored to their original 
position as the true and ordinary recreation of the 
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people. But such a restoration is surely impossible— 
even if it were desirable. The songs and dances are 
the flowers of a time far other than now; and in their 
fragrance is a hint of that time—but no more. We 
have lost the attitude of mind, the spirit (if you will) 
that made those songs possible; for they were the 
expression of a joy outside our twentieth-century ken. 
Besides, our perspective of them is all wrong. The 
man who, at his work, breaks spontaneously into ‘* We 
Have no Bananas To-day,” gives no thought to the 
weird mode of his tune or the quaint poetry of his 
words ; yet it is a kind of folk-music that he is singing. 
Neither did our forefathers when, hauling up the 
sheep to the wash, they trolled out the tune of ‘‘ The 
Sheep Shearing,’”’ ponder the naiveté of their song. At 
the best, to-day, our interest in those old songs and 
dances must be artificial, Such music, writes” the 
Rev. C. L. Marson (whose views on the subject were, 
presumably, in accordance with those of Mr. Sharp), 
“can touch and stir the heart of the twentieth-century 
man, if he will but let it, just as deeply as it did in the 
far away days of its birth.” But he is touched and 
stirred from a different motive. One might as well 
suggest that, where the music (as of course was some- 
times the case) was derived from some pagan sacrificial 
or other rite, that rite should be revived with the music. 

But when all is said, the work of Mr. Sharp still 
remains; and a glorious work it is. If he was not 
always as discriminate as one might have wished, if 
sometimes (in pandering to the tastes of a flabbier day) 
he watered down unnecessarily the sentiments of the 
songs, he yet has left behind him a heritage of native 
music that stands almost alone for its variety and 
wealth and beauty. There is hardly a country that 
can match it. There is something of the purity of 
running water about the music ; and the words, where 
they are not frankly and lustily ballad-sentiments, have 
all the permanence in application of surest imagery : 

“‘T put my hand into one soft bush 
Thinking the sweetest flower to find. 


I pricked my finger right to the bone, 
And left the sweetest flower alone.” 


or again: 
‘*T will give my love an apple without e’er a core, 
I will give my love a house without e’er a door, 


I will give my love a palace wherein she may be, 
And she may unlock it without any key. 


‘* My head is the apple without e’er a core, 
My mind is the house without e’er a door, 
My heart is the palace wherein she may be, 
And she may unlock it without any key.” 


Such words, whatever they may lack in the mere matter 
of technical contrivances, enter at once into the true 
poetiy of our language. That they are not now stilled 
for ever on the dead lips of those good folk who were 
the last to sing them with some relish of their proper 
purpose is not the least of our debts to Mr. Sharp. He 
has enriched our poetry ; and he has given us a music 
that has already influenced our .younger composers 
even more considerably than we are yet aware. Nor 
were his attentions confined solely to England. Twice 
he visited those descendants of the old settlers who 
dwelt among the Appalachian Mountains ; and since, 
as a people, they were necessarily more cut off from 


outside influences, it is possible that the tunes he rescued 
were purer even than their homeland variants. His 
task was indeed a happy one happily fulfilled ; and we 
are the richer by far for its fulfilment. 


HISTORY OF MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 


Dr. Ernest Walker’s ‘‘ History of Music in England ’’* 
first appeared in 1907, and has now been reproduced 
by a new photographic process, with the addition of 
a short appendix. The limitations as to the scope of 
the work are clearly laid down in the preface, and it will 
probably be admitted by all that the writer has made 
out a sound case for his decisions as to what he will leave 
out of his purview. As to what he includes, it is worthy 
of note that out of about 380 pages he occupies 150 with 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—70 of which 
deal with what he calls the Madrigalian Era; 50 with 
Handel and his contemporaries, and 70 (including the 
Appendix) with Victorian and more modern music. As 
to the defensibility of this scheme of proportion opinions 
will differ, and Dr. Walker is absolutely entitled to his 
own view concerning questions of relative importance. 
But I would submit that this is a matter of personal 
predilection, and not one determined by any self-evident 
and acknowledged standard. That needs to be said for 
two reasons: (1) it gives the clue to the general critical 
bias of the book ; (2) there is a danger lest the unmerited 
neglect from which Tudor music has long suffered should 
give place to equally unmerited adulation. The recent 
Byrd discoveries have availed to bring him to his own: 
have they brought him further—to what is not his own ? 

It is very regrettable that in the pages dealing with 
Victorian music the historian has been so much lost in 
the critic ; and the critical faculty so ruthlessly dominated 
by strongly marked antipathies, not to persons of course 
but to dispositions and modes of expression. One is 
prepared for what is coming by a foot-note which prefaces 
his estimates of certain Victorian composers : 

“What is often considered as a difficulty in dealing with 

living or only recently deceased composers seems to me, I 
confess, no practical difficulty at all. In his official capacity, 
no critic of literature or art or anything else recognises the 
existence of such a thing as personal friendship, past or present ; 
criticism on any other terms is merely a roundabout name for 
dishonesty.” 
So it comes about that a very learned, illuminating book 
is badly disfigured by the unmeasured asperity with 
which he treats Victorian music; and Dr. Walker has no 
right to complain if he is dealt with according to his own 
principle. ‘‘ Criticism,’’ of critics as of composers, “ on 
any other terms is merely a roundabout term for dis- 
honesty.” A few examples may be quoted. We read 
concerning Sullivan : 

““We can never recollect without shame that a composer 

who stood for contemporary English music in the eyes of the 
world could put his name to disgraceful rubbish like ‘ The Lost 
Chord’ or ‘ The Sailor’s Grave,’ or, in what purported to be 
serious artistic work, sink to the abysmally cheap sentimentality 
of the opening tune of the ‘In Memoriam’ overture, or the 
“O pure in heart’ chorus in ‘ The Golden Legend’; and indeed 
there is a pitful amount of this kind of thing. ‘ The Martyr 
of Antioch,’ apart from a certain amount of a sort of mildly 
pleasant picturesqueness, alternates between dullness and 
vulgarity, and sometimes attains both at once; while the 
more ambitious oratorio ‘ The Light of the World’ has hardly 
enough vitality even to be vulgar.” 
Altogether apart from the validity of the estimates ti.us 
expressed, there can be no two opinions about the unfair- 
ness of the sneer at the ‘“‘ In Memoriam ”’ passage, seeing 
that Sullivan had by that time only just reached manhood, 
and it is preposterous to speak of him standing for con- 
temporary English music at twenty-four! Another out- 
burst occurs in the final passage of the original volume : 

“* Of course,”’ he says, ‘‘ we are very far from having a monopoly 
of vulgar music, but in no other country, perhaps, have prominent 
composers written such with their eyes open, purely for the 
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sake of money, nor has this kind of thing hampered the real 
a?) of the art to anything like so considerable an extent ” 
359). 
Passages such as these leave a very bad taste behind, 
and although the book has many excellencies, one pays 
less regard to the wiiter’s commendations by reason of 
the exceeding frequency and bitterness of his attacks. 
All this raises the question, what is good music and 
what is bad? In the exact sciences and the imitative 
arts there is no difficulty in arriving at a fairly safe con- 
clusion as to excellence of work; but none of the canons 
there applied will hold good for music, and we are thrown 
back upon the conclusion that the purely subjective 
elements which go to form a personal predilection count 
for most here. The charges of ‘“‘ vulgarity ’’—a very 
favourite word with Dr. Walker—‘ cheaply sugary har- 
mony and palsied part-writing,’’ ‘‘ saccharine type of 
emotionalism,’’ and many similar words, simply mean that 
Dr. Walker does not like them. In this he is acting abso- 
lutely within his rights as an individual; but the case 
assumes a different aspect when as an historian of the art 
he pronounces ex cathedva judgments. One cannot get 
away from the feeling that to this learned and _ highly 
cultivated musician, the mere fact that certain music 
has won general acceptance and admiration constitutes 
a prima facie case for disparagement. It would probably 
be possible to put in an effective plea for mitigation of 
sentence as to many of the compositions indicted; but 
this is not the place for the discussion of the place of 
emotion in musical art. We are at present suffering from 
violent and unreasoning reaction against emotional ex- 
pression, a reaction as excessive as the evil which evoked 
it ; and many will feel that in his abhorrence of exaggerated 
sentiment Dr. Walker has fallen into exaggerations of his 
own, 


W. Fipp1an Movutton. 


CURIOS AND ANTIQUES.* 


There are few more fascinating windows than those 
above which this announcement is displayed. The trays 
containing tiny objects, the cases full of bigger ones, the 
old prints and bits of china which are placed well to the 
fore, are just as attractive as the furniture and framed 
pictures which figure inside the doors. Unless one be an 
expert in these matters, one is unaware which articles are 
genuine and which are almost certainly ‘‘ fakes.’’ Very 
often the uglier they are, the more venerable and valuable 
they are—in the eyes of the adept; while some of the 
prettiest trinkets possess no intrinsic worth—so far as 
antiquity is concerned. 

It frequently happens that a batch of songs affords almost 
as much variety and incongruity as the exhibits in the 
aforesaid windows. Wide are the limits of the world of 
music: ‘‘ wider still and wider may thy bounds be set!” 
A well-known professor once assured me: ‘‘ He only who 
has a truly catholic taste may be regarded as the true 
musician ; he to whom everything is right where it is 
appropriate, so that he can appreciate a ‘coon’ song in 
its own time and place, or a Beethoven sonata under 
almost opposite conditions.’’ I did not agree with him 
then ; but one lives and learns. And as the impalpable 
barriers of taste and appreciation shift and slide continually, 
it becomes evident that the bigoted ‘‘ highbrow ’’ loses 
enjoyment in one direction, just as the lover of conventional 
commonplace does in another. The text upon Dean 

* “ A Madrigal.”” Song by C. a Becket Williams. Words by 
the Shepherd Tonie. 2s. (Augener.)—‘‘ Jolly Good Ale and 
Old.” Music by Maurice Jacobson. Words by William Steven- 
son. 2s. (Curwen.)—‘‘ The Willow Song.” Transcribed and 
edited by Peter Warlock and Philip Wilson. ts. 6d. (Enoch.) 
—‘‘ The Dream.” Music by F. Elvira Gambogi. Words 
translated from an old Japanese poem by Clara A. Welsh. 2s. 
(Elkin.)—‘‘ None-so-Pretty.”” Duet for Soprano and Baritone. 
Music by May H. Brahe: Lyric by Helen Taylor. 2s. (Enoch.) 
—‘‘ Three Songs for Children.’’ Words and Music by E. A. 
Forbes Maclennan. 2s. (Augener.)—‘‘ Six Silly Songs for 
Sensible Children.’”’ Words and Music by Ernest Austin’s 


friend Ernest Bryson, and Ernest Bryson’s friend Ernest Austin. 
3s. (Larway). 
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Stanley’s tomb in the Abbey is applicable to most depart- 
ments of life: ‘‘ I see that all things come to an end ; but 
Thy commandment is exceeding broad.” 

These reflections are induced by the much differentiated 
songs before me. Like the examinee who was requested 
to name respectively the Greater and the Lesser Prophets, 
““T don’t like to make invidious distinctions,’’—yet it is 
certain that while some of these are genuine antiques, others 
have a touch of fake about them. The renaissance of 
interest in the Tudor composers, the surprising reaction 
of modern audiences to their most typical works, has led 
to a corresponding recrudescence of interest in the lyrics 
of the period. These, of course, have long been familiar 
to literary folk, especially since the late A. H. Bullen 
produced his various volumes of selections. But to 
composers they are now presenting a treasure-trove ; and 
occasionally composers’ admiration outruns their discretion. 
For no amount of archaic treatment will render palatable 
to twentieth century hearers the appalling indelicacies (as 
we should consider them), which our Elizabethan poets 
perpetrated in all innocence. The worst specimens of 
these were collated and secreted by A. H. Bullen in books 
only obtainable in the British Museum. But for the 
average sixteenth-century lyric, I can only say you must 
“Take it up tenderly, treat it with care,’”’ or it may shock 
some worthy folk. The first verse of the song entitled 
““A Madrigal’”’ is hardly suitable for a mixed audience, 
even in these liberal days ; and so the music (really pretty 
and dainty) is liable to be wasted. The robust old serio- 
comic ditty, Jolly Good Ale and Old,’ is not perhaps one 


of the most refined ; yet, lustily trolled by a powerful bass, 
would pass muster as regards the words. One cannot find 
much attraction in Mr. Jacobson’s setting. From that 
expert in antiques, Peter Warlock, comes a satisfactory 
transcription of ‘“‘ The Willow Song,’’ one of our oldest 
and tenderest “‘ ayres,’’ for ever associated with the plaintive 
voice of Desdemona. 

“The Dream ”’ is a little Eastern curio, like a bit of 
exquisite Chinese ivory carving, or of gossamer-like gold 
fil'gree work. The setting does ample justice to the 
charming, pensive lyric, translated from an old Japanese 
poem. This is emphatically a “ find,’’ to be secured by 
the discerning. ‘‘ None-so-Pretty,’”’ a merry little duet of 
soprano and baritone, is sure to find favour, by dint of its 
dainty lilt and swing. 

And, lastly, we light upon some children’s playthings, 
which are queer things to encounter among the rest, yet 
scarcely seem discrepant. E. A. Forbes Maclennan, in his 
“Castles in the Air,” Little Fish ’’ and ‘‘ Jackie Frost,” 
has produced gay little chansons which will please a child 
either to hear or to sing. ‘‘ Six Silly Songs for Sensible 
Children,” by Ernest Austin and Ernest Bryson, exhibit 
that brevity which is “‘ the soul of wit,” and are really 
amusing both in themselves and in the directions for their 
performance. One can well imagine the laughter of little 
folk over such a clever morsel as ‘‘ The Fussy Buzz-Bee ”’ 
or “If! If!’’ I don’t suppose children would class 
these cheery little trifles as curios ; but in no sense of the 
word are they antiques ! 

May Byron. 


The Drama. 


CLEMENCE DANE-A RETROSPECT. 


By GRAHAM SUTTON. 


. ILL SHAKESPEARE’S”’ too short run is the 
standing regret of all good playgoers. The 
fault was not in the poetry, at all events; as a poem 


this is a lovely haunting - 


thing with which the average 
“poetic” play is simply not 
comparable. Moreover it 
often has the very trick of 
Shakespeare’s thought, as well 
as of his expression : 


SHAKESPEARE: Oh, is there 
peace 
Anywhere, Kit, in any, any 
world ? 
MARLOWE: What is _ it, 
peace ? 
SHAKESPEARE: It passeth un- 
derstanding. 


They round the sermon off 
on Sunday with it, 

Laugh in their sleeves and 
send us parching home. 
This is a dew that dries ere 

Monday comes, 
And oh, the heat of the 
seven days ! 


Its verse is full of cadences 
for the trained voice ; nor is 
it too highfalutin, but is 
interspersed humanly and 
humorously with some ironic- 
wistful alloy. Here isa 
typical passage : 


SHAKESPEARE: This is not I, not I, for I am bound 
To a good wife and true, that loves me; but— 
I tell you I could write of such a man, 

And make you laugh and weep 
at such a man, 

For your own manhood’s sake, 
so bound, so bound. 

HENSLOWE: Laugh? Weep? 
No, I’d be a friend to such 
a man! 

Go to him now and tell him 
from me—or no! Go 
rather 

To this wife of his that loves 
him well, you say ? 

SHAKESPEARE: Too well! 

HENSLOWE: Why, man, it’s 
common! Or too light, too 
low, 

Not once in a golden age 
love’s scale trims level. 
SHAKESPEARE : I read of lovers 

once in Italy 


HENSLOWE: You'll write of 
lovers too, not once nor 
twice. 

SHAKESPEARE: Their scales 
were level ere they died of 
love, 

In Italy—— 


HENSLOWE : But if instead they 
had lived—in Stratford— 
There’d have been such a 
see-saw in six months as 
SHAKESPEARE: As what ? 
HENSLOWE : As there has been, 
eh?” 


Miss Clemence Dane. 
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Its prose, unforced and without affectation, has often 
the genuine Elizabethan tang of fun and fancy com- 
bined. And the play’s pattern is simple and direct— 
Shakespeare repulsing Anne and leaving her, to be 
repulsed by his Dark Lady in turn. True, there are 
minor flaws in its craftsmanship ; the manner of Mar- 
lowe’s death was not too clear; and the first act was 
something overweighted by obscure apparitions—though 
in such a scene, if apparitions are to appear at all, they 
are better obscure a thousand times than de-mystified 
by the photographic sunlight of a Marguerite at her 
spinning-wheel. In print, again, there is something 
ineffably pitiful and true in the ghostly voice of Anne— 
as it were the shade of the old unhappiness, haunting 
the new; on the stage some of this effect was 
lost. 

But what one chiefly missed was the gigantic laughter 
of Shakespeare. And here we are brought face to face 
with the real trouble—that each one’s Shakespeare is 
subjective, spun from one’s own imagination of the 
man behind the plays. Scholarship will not help us 
here, nor argument: though for a brokenhearted 
Shakespeare there is strong argument in Frank Harris’s 
book, and for a lighthearted Shakespeare in Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s and in the preface to “‘ The Dark Lady of the 
Sonnets.” Miss Dane’s own Shakespeare, I suspect, is 
less sad a dog than he appears in the play. Henslowe 
indeed would have him more serious, and not 
less so : 


Who could have promised better? He came to 
town like a conqueror. He took us all with his 
laughter. You yourself, Madam 

ELIZABETH: Yes, make us laugh and you may pick all 
pockets! He helped you to pick mine. 

HeENSLOWE: So far good. But he aims no higher. Yet 
what he could do if he would! I have a sort of love 
of him, Madam. . . . I have wrestled with him like 
Jacob at Peniel, but when I think to conquer he 
tickles my ribs and I laugh. That’s his weapon, 
Madam! With his laughter he locks the door of his 
heart against every man. 


The trouble is that we have only Henslowe’s word for 
it. We are not shown the normal man. Not Miss 
Dane’s will, perhaps, but her play’s pattern ordained 
that we should always meet him in stress. . . . I can 
conceive her capable of a fresh play, portraying her 
normal Shakespeare. ‘‘Spit in the hole, man, and 
tune again...!’’ Here was no room for his 
laughter. 

But indeed Miss Dane takes life mighty seriously in 
all her plays, reminding one a little of the stage-descrip- 
tion of one of her own characters: ‘‘ He/she takes 
life so seriously that, without being bad-tempered, 
he/she has acquired a permanent frown which, together 
with a downright, impatient manner, flusters X—— 
and makes Y—— laugh. These foibles apart, he/she 
has, for 1923, unusually nice manners.” “A Bill of 
Divorcement,”’ for example, is one of those plays which 
dip into the future—not “ far as human eye can see ’”’ 
(with due respect to Mr. Shaw, the dramatist is not 
always well-advised to see too far beyond his nose in 
the matter of social prophecy), but into a reasonably 
imminent future when the Majority Report of the 
Divorce Commission shall have become law. . . . One 
divined opportunities for sardonic humour: callow 
youth of 1933 deriding sentiments which to us audiences 
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of 1g21 seemed the last word in modernity : by contrast, 
grave and reverend seniors mouthing their pomposities 
in our latest slang. Not so Miss Dane, who kept her 
play ruthlessly contemporary, making no dramatic 
capital out of its date beyond that one legal reform. 
She had some very burning matter of her own which 
precluded frivolity; facit indignatio farsam might 
remain, for her, the motto of an elder dramatist. 

“A Bill of Divorcement”’ has been called a propa- 
ganda play, by people who are unable to distinguish 
sociological thought from political axe-grinding. But 
if propaganda, what does it propagate? Miss Dane 
draws no conclusions about divorce-reform, either for 
or against. Rather she studies human nature under 
certain postulates; and her play’s “ message,” if it 
has a message, seems to be that human nature in 1933 
will still sway between desire and convention. For the 
rest, it is a melodrama of the emotions, with mother 
and daughter as the vital figures and the others as 
types. Mrs. Fairfield is torn between her love and her 
conscience—love backed by a not quite convincing 
“ quiet, strong man,” conscience by a stage-parson and 
a stagey old maid (will old ladies still call down “ judg- 
ments” in 1933? will parsons hear no village gossip ?). 
Sydney is torn between her love and her pity—pity for 
her mother, pity for the children whom she might have 
borne, pity for her father who must pass from one hell 
to another. There are some technical points to note— 
for a first play the structure is unusually spare and 
sinewy ; observe the casual reference to eugenics in 
the first act ; so Mrs. Fairfield’s anxiety when Sydney 
becomes excitable: again, her objection to her lover’s 
calling her Meg (the first word Hilary speaks to her 
when he returns) and the fine use of Hilary’s war- 
service to sharpen the issue. But Svdney’s pity is 
what makes the play, lifting it clear above its melo- 
dramatic framework. Pity is the mainspring of Miss 
Dane’s_ creation (you remember “ Regiment of 
Women”’?). Dramatically it is her trump card, as 
we shall presently see. 

With Miss Dane pity springs deep-rooted from a 
sense of cruelty which is more keenly developed in 
her than in any contemporary dramatist. One thinks 
of Galsworthy. She is more personal than he, being 
less confined to types. She is as cruel instinctively as 
Barrie—and in effect more so—-for Barrie hides his 
sense of cruelty, Miss Dane exploits hers to the utmost. 
Let me be very clear on this, lest in so stressing her 
cruelty I seem to do Miss Dane an injustice. For I 
believe this sense of hers, this sharpened susceptibility 
to the cruel side of life, to be her finest quality. Some 
natures strangely lack it; we have all known good- 
natured folk—-the sort who ‘“ wouldn’t hurt a fly ’— 
who are cruel both to animals and men in a way which 
would horrify them could they perceive it. Others are 
ultra-sensitive, intensely aware of cruelty even where 
none was meant—like Mrs. Fairfield, you remember, 
who hated those rat-hunts in the barn. And in such 
finer natures springs, as it were by compensation, a 
divine and unplumbed pity which goes far beneath 


sentiment and places them in a class apart. Virgil, 


first of the great romantics, had this double sense ; 
it is what makes his battle-scenes so haunting and 
Villon had it, warped towards the macabre 


memorable. 


by his peculiar circumstances. Shakespeare had it too : 
and one may notice that Miss Dane fastens instinctively 
on this in her study of him, even though she misses 
his yet bigger side, his enormous laughter. Herself, 
she has it pre-eminently: so that in her work, always 
so subtly imaginative, her sense of pity for one char- 
acter often leads her to elaborate the most delicate 
refinements of cruelty in another. 

Her last play, ‘‘ The Way Things Happen,”’ illustrates 
this. It had less run than it deserved (to my mind 
it only just missed being a much finer play than “A 
Bill of Divorcement ’’). True, its foundations sagged 
a little. . . . Mrs. Farren, fortune-telling in the first 
act, draws a distinction between the way things happen 
and the happenings themselves ; one may reflect that 
in this play the way is always admirable; it is the 
things (or one or two of them) that give one pause. 
Certain events are postulated which you must swallow 
whole: after which Miss Dane’s skill makes their 
digestion easy. There is the utter self-effacement of 
Shirley Pryde: and there is her seduction by Lomax. 
In both these the touch of melodrama used so judiciously 
in “A Bill of Divorcement ” is more open to question. 
Let me not seem to decry melodrama ; it is an honour- 
able form: I have enjoyed it wholeheartedly: I have 
even lived by it. But Miss Dane’s work belongs to 
the class above, in which the use of melodramatic 
effects is like dressing trout with onions. . . . To take 
an extreme case, we may be sure that there are villains 
walking about London to-day in black moustaches and 
fur-collared coats ; but no one believes in them; they 
are almost as mythical as centaurs. So Miss Dane’s 
two postulates which I have cited above, without being 
impossible, are yet a little incredible in this kind of 
play: being in the category of things which doubtless 
happen in life, but which have happened so much 
oftener on the stage that they have lost reality. These 
apart, the play is good right up to its last few moments. 
It has dramatic grip. It has more humour than the 
others, more verisimilitude. It has in Mrs. Farren the 
most perfect character Miss Dane has drawn, not even 
excepting Queen Bess (how far the perfection ot both 
these was rounded by Miss Haidee Wright, playgoers 
will remember). Up to the very end, as I have said, 
the play was admirable—its premises once accepted, 
as good as anything Miss Dane had done. And then 
one was smashed between the eyes with a stunning 
blow of stage-sentimentality. Why? Because Miss 
Dane had done her work too well. Her acute sense of 
cruelty (or of pity: since with her the two are the 
same) had led her into an impasse, the play’s cumulative 
cruelty being such that its inevitable end would have 
been unbearable. Miss Dane cut the knot when Shirley 
struck her man in the face. But the ends were left 
in air. 

And this, you see, is just the old problem with which 
every good dramatist is confronted: (a) Insincere 
writing damns itself in advance; but (b) a dramatist 
with brains, writing in absolute sincerity, may so 
very easily fail to catch the public taste. What is 
the dramatist with brains to do? .. . 

There is only one infallible answer to this problem— 
genius. Luck, talent, knowledge of the tricks of the 
trade will serve as well sometimes. But not always. 


